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A GOVERNED WORLD . 


ue American Peace Society urges upon the American Government, and upon all civilized nations, the fol- 


lowing as the hopeful bases of a governed world. 


It may be said that these principles and proposals have 


the approval of the World’s Court League, the American Institute of International Law, and practically ever) 


constructive peaceworker in America. 


I. THE RIGHTS AND DUTIES OF NATIONS. 


Whereas the municipal law of civilized nations recognizes 
and protects the right to life, the right to liberty, the right to 
the pursuit of happiness, as added by the Declaration of In- 
dependence of the United States of America, the right to 
legal equality, the right to property, and the right to the en- 
joyment of the aforesaid rights; and 

Whereas these fundamental rights, thus universally recog- 
nized, create a duty on the part of the peoples of all nations 
to observe them; and 

Whereas, according to the political philosophy of the Decla- 
ration of Independence of the United States and the universa] 
practice of the American Republics, nations or governmenis 
are regarded as created by the people, deriving their just 
powers from the consent of the governed, and are instituted 
among men to promote their safety and happiness and te 
secure to the people the enjoyment of their fundamental 
rights; and 

Whereas the nation is a moral or juristic person, the 
creature of law and subordinated to law, as is the natural 
person in political society ; and 

Whereas we dee: that these fundamental rights can be 
stated in terms of international law and applied to the rela- 
tions of the members of the society of nations, one with 
another, just as they have been applied in the relations of 
the citizens or subjects of the States forming the society of 
nations; and 

Whereas these fundamental rights of national jurispru- 
dence, namely, the right to life, the right to liberty, the right 
to the pursuit of happiness, the right to equality before the 
law, the right to property, and the right to the observance 
thereof, are, when stated in terms of international law, the 
right of the nation to exist and to protect and to conserve its 
existence; the right of independence and the freedom to de- 
velop itself without interference or control from other 
nations; the right of equality in law and before law; the 
right to territory within defined boundaries and to exclusive 
jurisdiction therein, and the right to the observance of these 
fundamental rights; and 

Whereas the rights and the duties of nations are, by virtue 
of membership in the society thereof, to be exercised and per- 
formed in accordance with the exigencies of their mutual 
interdependence expressed in the preamble to the Convention 
for the Pacific Settlement of International Disputes of the 
First and Second Hague Peace Conferences, recognizing the 
solidarity which unites the members of the society of civilized 
nations, it should therefore be universally maintained by the 
nations and peoples of the world, that: 

I. Every nation has the right to exist and to protect and 
to conserve its existence, but this right neither implies the 
right nor justifies the act of the State to protect itself or to 
conserve its existence by the commission of unlawful acts 
against innocent and unoffending States. 

II. Every nation has the right to independence in the 
sense that it has a right to the pursuit of happiness and is 
free to develop itself without interference or control from 
other States, provided that in so doing it does not interfere 
with or violate the rights of other States. 

Ill. Every nation is in law and before law the equal of 
every other nation belonging to the society of nations, and all 
nations have the right to claim and, according to the Declar1- 
tion of Independence of the United States, “to assume, among 
the powers of the earth, the separate and equal station to 
which the laws of nature and of nature’s God entitle them.” 

IV. Every nation has the right to territory within defined 
boundaries and to exercise exclusive jurisdiction over its 
territory and all persons, whether native or foreign, found 


therein. 
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V. Every nation entitled to a right by the law of nations is 
entitled to have that right respected and protected by all 
other nations, for right and duty are correlative. and the 
right of one is the duty of all to observe. 

VI. International law is at one and the same time both 
national and international; national in the sense that it 1s 
the law of the land and applicable as such to the decision of 
all questions involving its principles; international in the 
sense that it is the law of the society of nations and appli- 
cable as such to all questions between and among the mem- 
hers of the society of nations involving its principles. 


II. AN INTERNATIONAL PROGRAM FOR PEACE 
THROUGH JUSTICE. 


1. The call of a Third Hague Conference, to which every 
country belonging to the society of nations shall be invited 
und in whose proceedings every such country shall partici- 
pate, 

2. A stated meeting of the Hague Peace Couference, which, 
thus meeting at regular, stated periods, will become a recom- 
mending if not a law-making body. 

3. An agreement of the States forming the society of 
nations concerning the call and procedure of the Conference, 
by which that institution shall become not only international- 
ized, but in which no nation shall take as of right a pre- 
ponderating part. 

4. The appointment of a committee, to meet at regular 
intervals between the conferences, charged with the duty of 
procuring the ratification of the conventions and declara- 
tions and of calling attention to the conventions and declara- 
tions in order to insure their observance. 

5. An understanding upon certain fundamental principles 
of international law, as set forth in the declaration of the 
rights and duties of nations adopted by the American Insti- 
tute of International Law on January 6, 1916, which are 
themselves based upon decisions of English courts and of the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 

6. The creation of an international council of conciliation 
to consider, to discuss, and to report upon such questions of 
a non-justiciable character as may be submitted to such 
council by an agreement of the powers for this purpose. 

7. The employment of good offices, mediation, and friendly 
composition for the settlement of disputes of a non-justici- 
able nature. 

8. The principle of arbitration in the settlement of dis 
putes of a non-justiciable nature; also of disputes of 2 
justiciable nature which should be decided by a court of 
justice, but which have, through delay or mismanagement. 
assumed such political importance that the nations prefer to 
submit them to arbiters of their own choice rather than to 
judges of a permanent judicial tribunal. 

9. The negotiation of a convention creating a judicial! 
union of the nations along the lines of the Universal Postai 
Union of 1908, to which all civilized nations and self-govern- 
ing dominions are parties, pledging the good faith of the con- 
tracting parties to submit their justiciable disputes—that .s 
to say, their differences involving law or equity—to a per- 
manent court of this union, whose decisions will bind not 
only the litigating nations, but also all parties to its creation 

10. The creation of an enlightened public opinion in behalf 
of peaceable settlement in general, and in particular in be- 
half of the foregoing nine propositions, in order that, if 
agreed to, they may be put into practice and become effective, 
in response to the appeal to that greatest of sanctions, “x” 
decent respect to the opinion of mankind.” 
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A GOVERNED WORLD 


Hk American Peace Society is not an obstructionist 
TP cialis Its opposition to war as a means of 
settling international disputes, clear and inveterate as it 
is familiar, takes the direction of a governed world as 
a substitute for war. While in the present instance it 
agrees that a German victory would be a calamity for 
the world—indeed, that this country should do every- 
thing in its power to make such a victory impossible— 
it purposes to waste no ammunition on a local situation 
beyond its control. It is opposed, as always, to jingo- 
ism and toryism, and naturally sides with liberals be- 
cause they believe, too, in a governed world. Peace 
with justice is indeed the goal of civilization. To at- 
tain that end is impossible without international organ- 
ization, plus a will to use it. Unfortunately such in- 
ternational organization does not as yet sufficiently exist. 
It is true that we have made some progress toward such 
a condition, and we believe that the futile imperialistic 
designs of aggressive nations, of one in particular, all 
ending in the present colossal devastation, will make 
the attainment of such a governed world more easily 
possible at the close of this war than ever before in his- 


.tory. In the language of James Brown Scott, “Two 


ideals of government face one another today in mortal 
combat: the one the ideal of the past, the other the ideal 
of the future. The old is strongly entrenched in Eu- 
rope; the new is strongly entrenched in America. The 
triumph must be of one or of the other; both can no 
longer exist together.” 

The situation is far from hopeless. All we have to 
do is to take the nations at their own word. The idea 
is clear. On the last day of last October the German 
Emperor wrote to his Imperial Chancellor, “What is 
wanted is a moral deed, to free the world, including 
neutrals, from the pressure which weighs upon all. For 
such a deed it is necessary to find a ruler who has a con- 
science, who feels that he is responsible to God, who has 
a heart for his own people, and for those of his enemies ; 
who, indifferent as to any possible wilful interpretation 
of his action, possesses the will to free the world from 
its sufferings. I have the courage. Trusting in God, 
I shall dare to take this step.” The Emperor’s steps so 
far have not been especially effective, but back of that 
rather turgid “courage” is a right idea. 

December last the Imperial German Government, re- 
plying to President Wilson, said: “The Imperial Gov- 


ernment is also of opinion that the great work of pre- 
venting future wars can be begun only after the end of 
the present struggle of nations. It will, when the mo- 
ment shall have come, be ready with pleasure to col- 
laborate fully with the United States in this exalted 
task.” Once again we have the idea. 

In the reply of the Allies to President Wilson, Jan- 
uary 11, 1917, we are told that they, too, “associate 
themselves whole-heartedly with the plan of creating 
a league of the nations to ensure peace and justice 
throughout the world.” In the same note the world is 
told that they purpose to insist upon the restitution of 
Belgium, Serbia, and Montenegro, with the compensa- 
tions due to them; upon the evacuation of the invaded 
territories in France, in Russia, in Rumania, with just 
reparation: upon the reorganization of Europe, guaran- 
teed by a stable régime, based at once on respect for na- 
tionalities, and on the right to full security and liberty 
of economic development possessed by all peoples, small 
and great.” At the same time they proposed to insist 
upon territorial conventions and international settle- 
ments such as to guarantee land and sea frontiers against 
unjustified attack ; the restitution of provinces formerly 
torn from the Allies by force or against the wish of their 
inhabitants; the liberation of the Italians, as also of the 
Slavs, Rumanes, and Czecho-Slovaks from. foreign dom- 
ination; the setting free of the populations subject to 
the bloody tyranny of the Turks, and the turning out of 
Europe of the Ottoman Empire as decidedly foreign to 
Western civilization. 

But, and this is the point, later in the same note the 
Allies expressed again their “desire above all to ensure 
peace on the principles of liberty and justice, and upon 
the inviolable fidelity to international engagements by 
which the Government of the United States have ever 
been inspired.” 

Mr. Arthur Balfour, the distinguished British Secre- 
tary of Foreign Affairs, now in this country, addressed 
to the British Ambassador at Washington, January 18, 
1917, a statement in which he pointed out that the dura- 
bility of the peace must largely depend on its character, 
which must include at least three conditions: the first, 
that the existing causes of international unrest should 
be, as far as possible, removed or weakened ; the second, 
that the aggressive aims and the unscrupulous methods 
of the Central Powers should fall into disrepute among 
their own peoples; the third, that behind international 
law and treaty arrangements there should be some form 
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of international sanction which would give pause to the 
hardiest aggressor. So here again we see that the idea 
is abroad that there will yet be a governed world. 

The great outstanding fact, hopeful and stimulating, 
is that the statesmen of the nations sense as never before 
the indispensable need for such a governed world, in the 
interest of human justice. Toward the realization of 
such an international condition, civilization is inevitably 
on the way. Men have not lost their belief in the valid- 
ity of moral judgments, nor in the processes of rational 
conference. Nations will yet live without aggressive 
armies, and attain unity and security without the bar- 
racks, the taxes, and all the senseless tolls of war. - 


OUR DUTY TO GERMANY 


uR first duty to Germany is to convince her with all 

the power at our command that we are launched 
upon this enterprise as a serious matter of business. We 
are at war. As a people we are in no frame of mind to 
blink this fact. There is no disposition anywhere to 
embarrass our government with casuistries, personal op- 
positions, or even conscientious objections. We are a 
united nation. We have a duty to perform, and we 
purpose to perform it. Because we consider this our 
duty to civilization, we conceive of it therefore as our 
duty to Germany. 

It would seem that our entrance upon this war and 
in this spirit should mean an earlier peace. Germany 
is well aware that the United States possesses double the 
wealth of Great Britain, five times the Wealth of France, 
six times the wealth of Russia, twelve times the wealth 
of Italy, and sixteen times the wealth of Japan. She 
knows our resources to be:two and one-half times those 
of Germany, Austria, and Turkey combined. There are 
today 982,000,000 people arrayed against the 164,000,000 
of the Central Powers. It is essentially a fact that Ger- 
many is today fighting the world. It is our duty to do 
everything in our power to convince Germany of the 
hopelessness of such a position. 

In the process we do not propose to repeat the mis- 
takes of the Second Continental Congress during the 
war of the American Revolution—jealousies, bickerings, 
and picayune foolishness, and the rest. That experience 
will not be repeated. We have no intriguing Congress 
ignoring merit and exalting charlatans. Even the in- 
quisitions and grand-jury methods of Lincoln’s Com- 
mittee on the Conduct of the War will not be tolerated 
now. We know enough at last not to rely upon debating- 
society methods for the conduct of war. The President 
of the United States is the responsible head of the war 
organization and to him is given the authority. It is 
our duty to ourselves and to Germany that we promote 
efficiency to the utmost by concentrating authority where 
authority belongs. 
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But it is our duty to Germany to realize that the solu- 
tion of her problems is, in the last analysis, capable of 
solution only by one people, namely, the German people. 
We should make it as easy for those people to solve these 
problems as possible. While we must be firm in the 
prosecution of the war, we may, as is the case in Eng- 
land, be increasingly moderate as to the terms of peace. 
Germany must abandon her schemes of conquest and of 
aggression ; she must return territories and restore where 
she has destroyed. Belgium and Serbia must come back 
to the councils of States. At least the French-speaking 
portions of Alsace-Lorraine must be returned to France, 
and Prussian Poland to a reunited Polish State. The 
Danish inhabitants of Schleswig should be accorded 
their rights in accordance with the treaty of Prague. 
Austria-Hungary cannot continue to be dominated wholly 
by the Germans and Magyars. As suggested by the dis- 
tinguished editor of the Journal des Débats, Robert de 
Caix, “the Dual Monarchy should become a Federal 
State or a grouping of free nationalities, as is Switzer- 
land.” She would thus rise above the constant dangers 
that have beset her heretofore and become “a bulwark of 
peace.” Furthermore, by this means the Entente’s aims 
in the war as concerns this monarchy would in general 
be achieved. Germany must be led to understand these 
things. The supremacy of the law and liberties of peo- 
ples are at the root of German civilization the same as 
of other civilizations. In a most fundamental sense we 
are therefore fighting Germany’s war as well as our own. 

Germany must be led to see, and it is our duty to help 
her so to see, that this war is not a war of territory, of 
trade routes, or of commercial concerns, but of eternal 
principles. These principles are stated definitely else- 
where in these columns under the heading “A Governed 
World,” but the great aim is that war may be rendered 
impossible, and that the calamity of 1914 may not hap- 
pen to the world again. This is the moral basis of our 
entrance upon the war. This it is our duty to make 
clear, first to ourselves and then to Germany. The only 
hope of civilization is that nations base themselves upon 
the moral forces of law and not upon the treacherous 
bases of brutal force. 

Because these things are so, it is easy to understand 
why the Russian Minister of Foreign Affairs, Mr. Paul 
Milyukov, has been careful to indorse the pacifist pro- 
gram of President Wilson for the future organization 
of the world. This prominent figure in the new Russia 
says that “there must be a thorough rebuilding of south- 
eastern Europe on the basis of the freedom of small 
nations.” While this would mean an end to Germany’s 
Weltpolitik, it would in no sense crush Germany or de- 
stroy German unity. As pointed out by the distin- 
guished Minister: “On the contrary, a complete national 
union may be attained by Germany securing the Austro- 
Germans,” He added: “We think that our soldiers who 
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fight and die in the trenches strive for the promotion of 
‘sound principles of international law, based on the good 
will of nations, against its numberless violations by arro- 
gant worshipers of mere force.” 

Our duty to Germany is to convince her of the mighty 
importance of these principles and points of view. If 
this can be accomplished, no sacrifice would be too great 
in the undertaking—no, not even the sacrifices of war. 


THE AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY 
AND THE WAR 


MONTH ago we stated in these columns the purpose 
A of the American Peace Society to support the Gov- 
ernment in whatever course it took in the crisis at that 
time impending. In the interval, our Government has 
declared a state of war to exist with Germany. If the 
Government is at war with Germany, its citizens are at 
war, and, in turn, the American Peace Society, mem- 
bered and supported by American citizens, finds itself 
an integral part of a belligerent nation. But how may 
an organization founded and maintained for the pur- 
pose of establishing international peace reconcile itself 
in the support of a nation that declares war? 

The answer is not difficult, if one lays aside the 
temptation to maintain a bigoted consistency, and con- 
siders the facts. Our problem is the same as that of any 
individual reformer confronted by conditions antago- 
nistic to his ideals. Let us say that a man believes, as 
many do, that prisons should be hospitals for sick minds 
and souls, rather than soulless dungeons for human 
bodies, and that he is faced by the fact that no such 
model prison exists. If he is sensible and amenable 
to reason, he is unlikely to allow a felon to go free sim- 
ply for the reason that there is no ideal place in which 
to incarcerate him. It is quite as reasonable that the 
peaceworker, believing that wars are vicious, inhuman, 
and unnecessary, yet, confronted by the fact that as yet 
they are the only resort for nations whose differences 
are irreconcilable, should agree whole-heartedly, albeit 
sadly, to follow his Government into a war which that 
Government honestly believes to be inevitable and just. 
In spite of any belief that this particular war could 
have been avoided; that his Government may not have 
exhausted all possible pacific measures; may not have 
tried its patience as yet to the point of unendurability, 
or may not have had the wisdom to see beyond a false 
and delusive present, his Government is still his Gov- 
ernment, set up by him and his fellow-citizens and rep- 
resenting a society of individuals in which, by the impli- 
cations of democracy, the majority shall rule and the 
minority obey. Unless he wishes to renounce his citi- 
zenship, he has only the plain duty before him to follow 
the will of the majority. 


What applies to the individual American pacifist ap- 
plies also to the organization, and, in this instance, to 
the American Peace Society. This Society believes that 
the United States Government, in its wisdom, has been 
honest in its declaration of a state of war with Ger- 
many, in that it regarded this as a necessary measure 
which it could not avoid. We believe that our alle- 
giance to our Government calls for our support in this 
action. We believe that as an American institution we 
can be of service to our country in this emergency, while 
at the same time recognizing our allegiance to the cause 
of humanity at large. However we may long for the 
things which might have been, the time for the discus- 
sion of these things is past. The time for action has 
come. 

The American Peace Society stands for international 
peace and justice. Some of its members believe the tak- 
ing of human life in any instance to be a sin; others do 
not hold this stringent belief, and, while they abhor need- 
less sacrifice of life, recognize it as a necessity in certain 
circumstances, and regard it as justified when engaged 
in for what seems to them a just and righteous cause. 
The American Peace Society makes no attempt to judge 
between these two classes of people. It calls to its ranks 
those who believe in the principles set forth in its 
program for international order. It finds nothing un- 
patriotic in that program, nothing conflicting with the 
action of any American citizen in the present situation. 
Whether he enlists for active service or joins the ranks 
of conscientious objectors, he may still be a loyal and 
enthusiastic supporter of this Society. What his per- 
sonal prejudices are is entirely his own affair. 

/ We have said that the American Peace Society sup- 
ports the Government in this war. Just how that sup- 
port may be rendered in detail it is as yet impossible to 
indicate. Circumstances will determine its action in 
due course of time. But for the whole Society and all 
of its members we may say this much at present: First, 
this Society, individually and collectively, stands back 
of the President on the ground that in war the President 
speaks for the whole people; second, whatever specific 
duties it shall be called upon to perform, it holds still 
to its ancient ideal of a governed world and established 
peace through international organization; third, each 
of its members, holding that ideal, will work out in his 
own way his own responsibilities and duties in the serv- 
ice of his Government. We believe that no true member 
of this Society will withhold that service.’ We believe 
that the man who stays at home may well give as much 
in his way as the man who goes to the front or who 
enters in active military or naval service of whatever 
sort may be required. We believe that if our members 
can conscientiously engage in active service they will do 
so; that if they cannot, they will lend their efforts in 
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other directions “behind the firing line.” We believe 
that if, there are those whose honest conviction prevents 
them from engaging in war even in a secondary capac- 
ity, they will yet do all in their power generously and 
selflessly to aid their country, if not to wage and win 
the war, at least to emerge from that war with clean 
hands and clear vision. 

In brief, then, the American Peace Society reiterates 
its pledge of loyalty to the Government, and gives assur- 
ance on behalf of its members that it will support and 
not obstruct the actions of that Government in the pres- 
ent situation so long as those actions represent the will 
of the majority. Furthermore, it feels itself justified 
in declaring that its members, each after his own fash- 
ion, will corroborate this declaration in free and gener- 
ous service of every possible sort which they can render 
to their country. 


WHAT SHALL THE HARVEST BE? 


paar are practically all arrayed today against 
autocracy. What is to be the outcome? 

Baron de Montesquieu begins one of the earlier chap- 
ters in his “Spirit of Laws” with these words: “There 
is no great share of probity necessary to support a mo- 
narchical or despotic government. ‘The force of laws in 
one, and the prince’s arm in the other, are sufficient to 
direct and maintain the whole; but in a popular state 
one spring more is necessary, namely, virtue.” We are 
going into this war for the promotion of the principles 
of democracy conceived of by this great Frenchman two 
hundred and fifty years ago. Can there be any “virtue” 
in the step we are taking? 

De Tocqueville, another great admirer of democratic 
institutions, sensed keenly their faults and dangers. 
Under the democratic system, he saw the people fre- 
quently shaking off their state of dependence “just 
long enough to select their master and then relapse into 
it again.” He further believed it easier to establish an 
absolute and despotic government amongst a people in 
which the conditions of society are equal than amongst 
another, and there to oppress men and strip them of 
“several of the highest qualities of humanity.” 

Take the food situation in this country as a concrete 
example pressing for solution. While our crops were 
unusually large in 1914 and 1915, production in all the 
necessities of life fell off seriously last year. The wheat 
crop of the United States in 1914 was 891,000,000 bush- 
els; in 1915, 1,025,801,000 bushels; in 1916 it fell to 
640,000,000 bushels. The wheat crop of Canada for 
1916 was about half that of 1915. Coupled with these 
facts is the impressive increase in our exportations. For 
the year ending July 31, 1914, North America exported 


284,000,000 bushels of wheat. One year later we ex- 
ported 400,000,000 bushels. For the year ending July 
31, 1916, we exported 480,000,000 bushels. ‘There have 
been pronounced increases of exportations from South 
America, while the Russian wheat crop has been reduced 
from 174,000,000 to 5,000,000 bushels. 

On the first day of March this country was faced with 
a stock of staple foods on the farms and in the elevators 
lower than at any like period since the year 1897. 
Combined with this fact we are faced with an unprece- 
dented increase in the prices of labor, fertilizer, feed, 
live stock, seed, and farm machinery. Furthermore, 
whatever the outcome of the war, the foreign demand 
for our supplies will be very great for a period of years. 

Now, if our producers of foods increase their acreage, 
improve their methods, increase their output, bring more 
men back to the soil; if our national banks and those 
affiliated with them extend all possible legitimate credit 
to the farmers ; if, in short, our American people realize 
at last the wickedness of extravagance, sense more fully 
the dependence of all upon each and each upon all, or- 
ganize themselves more effectively in the interest of a 
better community of living, and learn at last to practice 
what Montesquieu called the “virtue” of democracy, we 
may yet overcome the dangers familiar to De Tocque- 
ville and develop out of this, the world’s greatest calam- 
ity, a genuine good. 

But in the realm of ideas there are still graver diffi- 
culties. The first amendment to our United States Con- 
stitution provides that “Congress shall make no law 

abridging the freedom of speech or of the press ; 
or the right of the people peaceably to assemble and to 
petition the government for a redress of grievances.” 
And yet at an anti-war demonstration in Pittsburgh 
before our entrance upon the war a minister of the Gospel 
was arrested and is now out on $5,000 bail. A group 
of Quakers has been forbidden to hold a prearranged 
meeting in Philadelphia, and a peace meeting in Balti- 
more was broken up by a mob. Press censorship is al- 
ready in vogue with us. Right or wrong, we are already 
dominated by certain tyrannies of the majority, and the 
free expression of thought may now mean ostracism or 
worse. All this is upon us in spite of our Constitution, 
and in spite of Lincoln’s remark that “where the people 
know the truth the country is safe.” 

There is little reason for believing that we shall further 
escape the inequalities and crimes accompanying war. 
Wealth and privilege will suffer less than the poor and 
needy. Food supply and transportation speculators are 
already with us. Extreme wealth and food riots are 
contemporary American facts. In the midst of a war 
declared for the advancement of human rights we shall 
be inevitably confronted with and jeopardized by the 
dangers of the wrongs of despotism. 
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But if in spite of these dangers we can rise above 
them, subvent them, end reach to Milton’s conception 
of a “liberty to know, to utter, and to argue freely 
according to conscience, above all liberties”; if we can 
preserve the freedom of the press in all matters not di- 
rectly related to military operations of war; if we con- 
tinue and extend our inalienable right to the freedom of 
speech and peaceable assembly, all with the fearlessness 
of Wendell Phillips, who said, “If there is anything that 
cannot bear free thought, let it crack,” then out of the 
birth throes of this war there may be born a fairer child 
of democracy. 

Our nation has an opportunity to attain unto greater 
things than ever hitherto. We cannot agree with Mr. 
Harding that “it is none of our business what type of 
government any nation on this earth may choose to 
have,” because a particular kind of government within 
a given nation may be a constant menace to the peace 
of the world. We cannot agree with Mr. Borah, who 
insists that we are “joining no crusade,” for the reason 
that that is the only energizing motive we can possibly 
have that will excuse us to the coming generations. 
Neither can we agree with Mr. McCulloch that “we 
should enter this war merely for the purpose of protect- 
‘ing our rights.” Rather if, as a result of our partici- 
pation in this war, we overcome the doctrine that brute 
force is the only true basis of statehood; if, in conse- 
quence, we set up a congress and high court of nations 
in the place of a “balance of power”; if we establish the 
principle of equality of States and define measurably 
their duties; if we substitute the will to peace in place 
of the will to war, and all these the more easily because 
of this war, then again this war will not have been in 
vain. 

We are of those who agree with Walter E. Wey] that 
the only escape for modern civilization is through the 
substitution of an international for the present national- 
istic imperialism—an internationalism which will be the 
fulfillment and not the negation of nationalism. If we 
may take the nations now at war at their word, we have 
every hope that they will yet develop a dynamic evo- 
lutionary pacifism, based, as says Dr. Weyl, “on a prin- 
ciple of ever-changing adjustment of nations to an ever- 
changing environment.” And if we can bend the gi- 
gantic forces now loose in the world in the direction of 
these high ends, the storm of the present may bring, 
more quickly than we heretofore had dared to hope, a 
harvest of right international ideas within an organized 
world. “I can see peace coming now,” said Mr. Lloyd 


George on the twelfth of April—“not a peace which will 
mean endless preparation for strife and bloodshed, but 
a real peace, such as this old world has never known.” 
Such a harvest will be a harvest indeed. 


ADVOCATE OF PEACE 


LEST WE FORGET 


Y 1Ts vote Congress has indorsed President ‘Wilson’s 

declaration, made before the House and Senate on 
the evening of April 2, of our reasons for going into war 
and the aims we shall pursue in carrying on that war. 
In this address there is much that we cannot afford to 
forget, if we choose to wage our battles against Germany 
on the grounds as far as possible of high moral principle. 
In Europe we have seen how during the course of the 
war it is possible, if not inevitable, that a nation may 
change its point of view as the stress of war impinges 
upon it, now from one quarter, now from another. It 
should be our earnest desire to maintain, if possible, an 
attitude throughout the whole war strictly consistent 
with the high purposes with which we entered into it. 
The President’s address has been acclaimed almost uni- 
versally as the unmistakable expression of the will of all 
America. It is desirable, therefore, that we read this 
document carefully and write indelibly on our memory 
certain phrases which we can call to mind later on, when 
the temptations of expediency, of a too blind zeal, or of 
fury of retaliation might urge us to forget them or grad- 
ually to lower our present estimate of them. 

First, it is to be noted that the President has termed 
the opposition to the Central Powers a “League of 
Honor,” “fighting for freedom in the world, for justice, 
and for peace.” More specifically, we are fighting for 
“democracy,” “for the rights and liberties of small na- 
tions,” for “such a concert of free peoples as shall bring 
peace and safety to all nations and make the world itself 
at last free.” In doing this, again, “our motive will not 
be revenge or the victorious assertion of the physical 
might of the nation, but only the vindication of rights, 
of human rights, of which we are only a single cham- 
pion.” Furthermore, “we seek no indemnities for our- 
selves, no material compensation for the sacrifices we 
shall freely make.” We shall “fight without rancor” and 
“conduct our operations as belligerents without passion, 
and ourselves observe with proud punctilio the principles 
of right and of fair play we profess to be fighting for.” 

This is the sort of warfare to which we have pledged 
ourselves. ‘To fall short of the standards thus set by 
our President would be to suffer morally an ignominious 
defeat, whatever physical victories we may secure. The 
measure by which we shall be able to stand by our colors, 
to fight our fight as we have sworn to do, will largely be 
determined by the attitude we hold toward the foe. 

It has seemed at times as though it must be impossible 
in modern warfare for a nation to conduct itself accord- 
ing to the principles of right and justice and for a people 
to accept the necessity of war purely as a disagreeable 
necessity, without the concomitant disregard for all laws 
of fair play and all respect for the adversary. For this 
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reason, it is necessary for us to imprint upon our con- 
sciousness other phrases from this great statement of 
our purposes and resolves. We must remember that “we 
have no quarrel with the German people. We have no 
feeling toward them but one of sympathy and friend- 
ship”; that it is the German Government that we are, 
in actual fact, fighting, and not the German people. 
We are fighting this government “because we know in 
such a government we can never have a friend, 
and that in the presence of its organized power 

can be no assured security for the democratic govern- 
ments of the world.” This we must remember in what- 
ever activities we engage in abroad; but it is still more 
necessary that we remember it in our attitude in this 
country toward those who are unfortunate enough to 
find themselves either aliens in a hostile land or citizens 
of our country torn by conflicting emotions, of loyalty 
to the land of their adoption and of relationship to the 
people from which they came. Our President has said 
that we are “the sincere friends of the German people,” 
and “we shall happily still have an opportunity to prove 
that friendship in our daily attitude and actions toward 
the millions of men and women of German birth and 
native sympathy who live among us and share our life, 
and we shall be proud to prove it toward all who are in 
fact loyal to their neighbors and to the Government in 
the hour of test.” 

We need not to be reminded that “it is a fearful thing 
to lead this great, peaceful people into war,” or that “to 
such a task we can dedicate everything that we are and 
everything that we have.” We shall not fail to put our 
whole hearts into this war, but in our zeal we must not 
forget either the high ideals for which we fight or the 
high standards of warfare that, for the honor of our 
country, we must maintain. 


ARE WE “A GOOD LOSER”? 


‘6 A Goop loser is the old American Peace Society,” 
says an editorial in the old Springfield Republi- 
can; and yet in one sense the American Peace Society 
is by this war no loser at all. The plan for international 
organization and a governed world, outlined first by 
William Ladd, and maintained these many years by the 
Society he founded, stands today as intact as ever and 
more intelligently understood and appreciated withal. 
Only in so far as the popular mind is for the time di- 
verted from thoughts of the ultimate peace to thoughts 
of the present war are we in any sense losers; and that 
that diversion is only temporary and possibly helpful is 
shown by the increasing diligence with which plans for 
a lasting peace, based upon our ancient principles, are 
being formulated by all the nations at war. 
If we have not lost, it is, we believe, because our So- 
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ciety has granted unqualified and spontaneous support 
to our government in this crisis. It might easily be- 
come folly for us to oppose with mere tactics of ob- 
struction our fellow-citizens, earnest for peace as we, 
even though their path toward it be other than that 
which we would take. Who will not go our way, we 
shall go his, so long as the goal is the same; and our 
hope is to convince him of our sincerity and sympathy. 
We may say, further, that we do not seek merely to fol- 
low the government. We aim to go side by side with it 
in its effort to win peace as best it can. 

We believe that our fellow-citizens will neither fail to 
recognize our purpose nor to continue their support. 
In any event, it is gratifying to note that the American 
Peace Society’s action has already aroused comment of 
a most favorable and encouraging sort. Among others, 
we choose to present the friendly criticism of such a 
paper of widely recognized sterling qualities as the 
Springfield Republican. This is what this paper says 
editorially in its issue of March 31: 


A Sane Position 


The position now taken by the American Peace Society 
might sanely be taken by every citizen after he has had 
his say, in the present crisis, on the issue of peace or 
war. At the recent meeting of the Society’s Executive 
Committee it was voted that the decision as to whether 
the United States should enter the war should be left 
entirely to the United States Government. “The Amer- 
ican Peace Society cannot decide this question,” it was 
deliberately affirmed. 

That was not an easy conclusion to reach, for the 
American Peace Society is the oldest one in the world, 
and it has been stoutly fighting war nearly one hundred 
years. 

After leaving the momentous decision to the govern- 
ment, moreover, the Society’s Executive Committee con- 
cluded that there was still something to think of, and 
that was “loyalty to the land which makes our work for 
international justice possible.” There is something in 
loyalty ; a peace society need not secede. 

A good loser is the old American Peace Society. 
There is no despair in its attitude. It has seen too many 
wars come and go. There will be work for it in that 
future sure to come, when the whole civilized world will 
spend a generation investigating, analyzing, and judging 
its own blood-guilt and its own shame. 


If there be anything to add to this frank statement, 
it is that the Society’s work does not wait for the future. 
We have our work now, for “support” such as we pledge 
means more than getting out of the way merely. In the 
measure that our members stand by us and lend us the 
strength of their sympathy and cooperation, we shall 
render a support that will count and of which none may 
be ashamed; and this is a matter for each individual 
member of this Society and for each of our readers to 
take closely to heart. ° 
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EDITORIAL NOTES 


reaucracy, the extreme radicals, and the non-Muscovitic 


Russia, The editor of this magazine, writing 
bs — for the December number of 1913, on 
ou 


the subject of “Democracy and the Jew 
in Russia,” said: “The modern spirit of liberalism and 
democracy is very much alive in Russia. There 
are reasons for believing that the next ten years will 
witness one of the most remarkable and hopeful develop- 
ments in Russia of all history. Personal or na- 
tional behavior should buttress itself on the basic prin- 
ciple that every man count as one, be he Jew, Moham- 
medan, Gentile, or Pagan. Russia will yet sense that 
where this principle is dead, there will be war and night ; 
where this principle lives, there will be justice and 
peace.” 

On the 15th of March, 1917, the world was astonished 
to learn that the revolution in Russia had completely 
succeeded, and that the Tsar had abdicated the throne. 
On the 22d day of the same month the United States 
formally recognized the new Russian Government. 

Russia has returned to her ancient love. The autoc- 
racy of the Romanoffs, increasingly blighting for nearly 
.. ree hundred years, is no more. No longer can it be 
said that Russia is a tyranny limited only by assassina- 
tion. As pointed out by Mr. Lloyd George, “when this 
war began two-thirds of Europe was under autocratic 
rule. Now it is the other way about, and democracy 
means peace. The democracy of France hesitated, the 
democracy of Italy hesitated long before it entered, the 
democracy of this country sprung back with a shudder, 
and would never have entered that caldron had it not 
been for the invasion of Belgium; and if Prussia had 
been a democracy there would have been no war.” 

Two hopeful facts have developed since the first of 
March, destined, we trust, to bring an earlier peace— 
the entrance of the United States upon the war, and the 
successful revolution in Russia. 

All will not be smooth sailing for democracy in that 
great country. While national assemblies were familiar 
there prior to the eighteenth century, and indeed the 
first Romanoff was elected to his office by a popular as- 
sembly, autocracy there has been so unfriendly to popu- 
lar education that 70 per cent of the inhabitants are to- 
day illiterate. While the peasants were emancipated by 
Emperor Alexander IT the very year we began our Civil 
War, the lack of education among these peasants has re- 
sulted in a most unfortunate indifference to the govern- 
ment in all matters except possibly the agrarian ques- 
tion. While the Imperial Duma was first set up in 1906, 
an insufficient amount of time has elapsed for the growth 
of that intelligence, especially among the Muzhiks, so 
indispensable to a successful democracy. Then there are 
the nobility left, the million employees of the old bu- 


The road facing the Russian 
But 


portion which is large. 
Government is, therefore, strewn with difficulties. 
the goal is clear and it will be pursued. 

Enough has been accomplished to guarantee no return 
to the conditions that existed before. The success of 
this great democratic movement will hearten immeas- 
urably the liberals of Germany. On the ruins of the 
old Romanoff régime we may expect the rise of a more 
stable and powerful government, for the people at last 
are in the way to attain unto the fruits of justice because 
in the way to be educated in the principles of justice. 
And if the absolutism and terrorism of Russia can be 
overcome, it can be overcome elsewhere. It is with an 
infinite relief that we of the United States, in joining 
our fortunes with the Entente, are not to march shoulder 
to shoulder with a Russian tyrant, but with a great re- 
public, struggling hopefully toward the realization of 
the same principles for which we, too, labor and wait. 


As Missionaries 


President Wilson’s conception of this 
to the Germans. 


country as a bringer of democracy to 
the German people places upon us a 
peculiar responsibility. We find ourselves figuring as 
something between the surgeon who risks the life of his 
patient in an operation to remove a malignant growth 
and the missionary who goes to a foreign land to convert 
a people from the barbarous religion, in which they are 
content, to his own faith which itself is not always equal 
in practice to the preaching. We are, as it were, placed 
in the position of those who must fight the German Gov- 
ernment through the German people for the sake of 
something that that people is not yet sure that it wants. 
We must help in the bayonetting of a normally decent 
German soldier in order to free him from a tyranny 
which he at present accepts as his chosen form of govern- 
ment. We must lend our help in widowing a good- 
hearted and kindly German woman in order to save her 
and her children from the evils of a government which 
she identifies with the fatherland and which she other- 
wise little understands. We must aid in the starvation 
and emaciation of a German baby in order that he, or 
at least his more sturdy little playmate, may grow up to 
inherit a different sort of government from that for 
which his father died. 

These are the things which we must do and are today 
doing by virtue of our declaration of a state of war with 
Germany. Judged according to the laws of humanity, 
it can hardly be said that these means to our high end 
are the kindliest in the world. The best we can say of 
them is that, in the light of circumstances, “we can do 
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no other.” It is fervently to be hoped that during this 
war we shall keep before us constantly a concrete realiza- 
tion of what we are about, and, however firmly we may 
believe in the sanctity of our mission, realize that its 
fruition comes only at the cost of untold suffering to 
those whom our President has characterized as our 
friends. We have to remember that they will only with 
difficulty and only after the lapse of time recognize this 
“sincere friendship” of ours, which pierces their bodies 
and breaks their hearts for their own good. We must 
remember their suffering and meet their instinctive re- 
taliations with understanding and mercy, if we are to 
make this world a better place by virtue of the war that 
we now wage. 


The Price A valued exchange, The New Re- 
of Felendiy public, has secured the services of Mr. 
Relations. 


William Hard to present in its columns 
a running criticism and analysis of the great measures 
of industrial and military preparedness which this na- 
tion must now undertake. The magazine is to be con- 
gratulated upon securing such able assistance, and we 
do not wish to seem to detract from the excellence of 
Mr. Hard’s first article in the issue of The New Republic 
for March 31 in pointing out a rather dangerous con- 
clusion at which he arrives as the result of investigation 
into our preparedness campaign up to date. But we 
feel that the carelessness or perhaps the misguided zeal 
that has led Mr. Hard to present this conclusion is the 
same sort of thing that those of us will have to contend 
with all along who sincerely desire that America, declar- 
ing what it conceives to be a just war, shall wage that 
war justly and fairly. 

Mr. Hard deplores the fact that, while all this time 
we have had before us a concrete possible enemy that 
might have to be met within a very short space of time, 
our actual performances in the line of preparedness have 
been conducted on a long-time scale, as if for an un- 
known enemy, to be engaged at some unknown and evi- 
dently distant time in the future. In our opinion this 
is by no means a fact to be deplored. Until diplomatic 
relations with Germany were broken off we protested 
continually that our relations with that country were 
friendly. In view of these protestations, to prepare 
obviously to wage war upon Germany would have been 
to adopt the strategy of Berlin—a strategy that, when 
we viewed it directed toward ourselves, we have been 
wont to regard as highly offensive, if not contrary to 
the standards of international honor. To take the con- 


trary course, as we have done, and which Mr. Hard seems 
to disapprove, now proves embarrassing and expensive. 
But this expense we should meet without regret. It is 
the price of honorable statesmanship. It is one of the 
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principal things that has enabled our President to state 
clearly and truthfully that we have done all that our 
statesmen could do to resist in friendly fashion “the 
selfish design of a government that did what it pleased 
and told its people nothing.” 


America 
First! 


That of which we are about to speak 
does not pertain to international law ; 
it bears no reference to the Hague 
Tribunals; it is not even strictly a matter affecting the 
peace movement. Perhaps it is none of our business. 
Yet we are inclined to think it is, for it is an interpre- 
tation and application of several of those popular slogans 
that so often afflict the ear and so seldom awake con- 
crete pictures in the thought, such as “red-blooded 
Americanism,” “unhyphenated patriotism,” and “Amer- 
ica first!” The scene is laid in Urbana, Ohio, a little 
town that for some years has needed badly a $50,000 
appropriation for a new post-office building. This town 
is represented in Congress by the Hon. Simeon D. Fess. 
Congressman Fess recently voted against the “grab-bag- 
public-building-pork bill” of the last session, in spite of 
the fact that that bill contained a deserved and much- 
needed item of $50,000 for a new Urbana post-office. 
Many Congressmen regard such an action as political sui- 
cide, evidently considering it an axiom that “a Congress- 
man can be no better than his district.” But Congress- 
man Fess sincerely believed the appropriatigns bill to be 
dishonest and un-American, and was willing to risk his 
office in that belief. What happened? One thing, at 
least, which breathes into the somewhat fetid political 
air a fragrant breath of pure, exalting Americanism. It 
is the following editorial in the Urbana Daily Citizen: 


A REAL CONGRESSMAN. 


We have always had a warm admiration for Simeon D. 
Fess, who is representing this district in the halls of Con- 
gress, but our feelings have grown into something stronger, 
since we realize that be does not allow personal desire to 
lead him away from his duty, 

Urbana has wanted a Federal building ever since we can 
remember. It has deserved one, too, but we don’t believe 
that the residents of Urbana are so sordid in their desires 
that they would uphold a congressman in stooping to do a 
morally wrong act just to land the long-hoped-for building. 

Had Congressman Fess voted in favor of the Democratic 
pork-barrel grab, the Democrats would in turn have voted to 
appropriate funds to erect the building here. Urbana would 
have been the gainer at the expense of Mr. Fess’s honor and 
the congressman would have lost our respect although he 
would not have mentioned the matter. 

One of the greatest curses of politics is the pork barrel. 
Pork is a polite word for misappropriation of public funds 
and common people very often get long stays in the peniten- 
tiary for the crime. 

Consequently we say that Mr. Fess is a real congressman, 
and while we are disappointed in losing the Federal building, 
yet we assert that our congressman did exactly the right 


thing. 
“America First !” like many another movement, begins 
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appropriately at home. We would adjure those who 
utter the cry unthinkingly, or with vague aspirations of 
an American-ruled world, to bring this incident con- 
cretely to mind. As we put America first at home, hon- 
estly and unselfishly, so shall we, perhaps, put her first 
in the council of national honesty, unselfish humani- 
tarianism, and world amity abroad. 


The Hon. James Hamilton Lewis 
addressed the Senate most eloquently 
on the morning of April 9 in a speech 
of which the general tenor was high-minded patriotism 
and the support of democracy. But we wonder if a per- 
verse and mocking spirit of irony did not fasten upon 
the good Senator while his consciousness was busy on 
loftier flights of eloquence. Our wonder is stirred by 
this sentence at the beginning of his peroration: 


Sir, if it be true, as true it be, that the Christ died 
that men may live; so, sir, men must die that nations 
may live. 

The good Senator’s implication is obvious, but there 
is a sinister ambiguity in this sentence, a hideous con- 
trast as well as a flattering comparison. Christ dying 


A Senator’s 
Slip in Logic. 


for humanity is a conception particularly beautiful at 
the time that the good Senator spoke. Humanity dying 
for nations is rather an ugly picture at this time or at 
any other time. Logic is the test of a faulty premise. 
It brings us in this instance to the conclusion that Christ 
died that nations may live. If the conclusion is untrue, 
which premise is to blame? 


The World Peace Foundation, with refreshing op- 
timism, is proposing a confederation of the Central 
American countries into a United States of Central 
America by September 15, 1921, the centenary of their 
independence. Barring the fact that this plan has been 
tried numerous times and has failed ignominiously, there 
is still one concrete obstacle in the way of the Founda- 
tion’s desire—that is, that in Central America today 
dissension lingers on the brink of war by reason of the 
United States’ delay in giving consideration to the two 
decisions of the Central American Court of Justice 
against Nicaragua in regard to our present treaty with 
that nation. If the World Peace Foundation could help 
first in removing that obstacle, there would be more of 
a possibility of fulfilling its hope for these five wrang- 
ling nations. 


THE PRESIDENT’S WAR MESSAGE 


APRIL 2, 1917 


I HAVE called the Congress into extraordinary session 
because there are serious, very serious, choices of 
policy to be made, and made immediately, which it was 
neither right nor constitutionally permissible that I 
should assume the responsibility of making. 


On the third of February last I officially laid before 
you the extraordinary announcement of the Imperial 
German Government that on and after the first day of 
February it was its purpose to put aside all restraints of 
law or of humanity and use its submarines to sink every 
vessel that sought to approach either the ports of Great 
Britain and Ireland or the western coasts of Europe or 
any of the ports controlled by the enemies of Germany 
within the Mediterranean. That had seemed to be the 
object of the German submarine warfare earlier in the 
war; but since April of last year the Imperial Govern- 
ment had somewhat restrained the commanders of its 
undersea craft in conformity with its promise then given 
to us that passenger boats should not be sunk, and that 
due warning would be given to all other vessels which 
its submarines might seek to destroy, when no resistance 
was Offered or escape attempted, and care taken that 
their crews were given at least a fair chance to save their 
lives in their open boats. 

The precautions taken were meager and haphazard 
enough, as was proved in distressing instance after in- 
stance in the progress of the cruel and unmanly busi- 
ness; but a certain‘degree of restraint was observed. 


Recent GERMAN OFFENSES REVIEWED 


The new policy has swept every restriction aside. Ves- 
sels of every kind, whatever their flag, their character, 
their cargo, their destination, their errand, have been 
ruthlessly sent to the bottom without warning and with- 
out thought of help or mercy for those on board, the 
vessels of friendly neutrals along with those of belliger- 
ents. 

Even hospital ships and ships carrying relief to the 
so recently bereaved and stricken people of Belgium, 
though the latter were provided with safe conduct 
through the proscribed areas by the German Government 
itself and were distinguished by unmistakable marks of 
identity, have been sunk with the same reckless lack of 
compassion or of principle. 

I was for a little while unable to believe that such 
things would in fact be done by any government that 
had hitherto subscribed to the humane practices of civil- 
ized nations. International law had its origin in the 
attempt to set up some law which would be respected 
and observed upon the seas, where no nation had right 
of dominion and where lay the free highways of the 
world. 

By painful stage after stage has that law been built 
up with meager enough results indeed after all was ac- 
complished that could be accomplished, but always with 
a clear view, at least, of what the heart and conscience 
of mankind demanded. This minimum of right the 
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German Government has swept aside under the plea of 
retaliation and necessity and because it had no weapons 
which it could use at sea except those which it is impos- 
sible to employ as it is employing them without throw- 
ing to the winds all scruples of humanity or of respect 
for the understandings that were supposed to underlie 
the intercourse of the world. 

I am not now thinking of the loss of property in- 
volved, immense and serious as that is, but only of the 
wanton and wholesale destruction of the lives of non- 
combatants—men, women, and children—engaged in 
pursuits which have always, even in the darkest periods 
of modern history, been deemed innocent and legitimate. 

Property can be paid for; the lives of peaceful and 
innocent people cannot be. The present German sub- 
marine warfare against commerce is a warfare against 
mankind. 


Tue GerMANS War ON AtL Nations ALIKE 


It is a war against all nations. American ships have 
been sunk, American lives taken, in ways which it has 
stirred us very deeply to learn of, but the ships and 
people of other neutral and friendly nations have been 
sunk and overwhelmed in the waters in the same way. 

There has been ne discrimination. The challenge is 
to all mankind. Each nation must decide for itself how 
it will meet it. The choice we make for ourselves must 
be made with a moderation of counsel and a temperate- 
ness of judgment befitting our character and our mo- 
tives as a nation. We must put excited feeling away. 
Our motive will not be revenge or the victorious asser- 
tion of the physical might of the nation, but only the 
vindication of right, of human right, of which we are 
only a single champion. 

When I addressed the Congress on the twenty-sixth 
of February last I thought that it would suffice to assert 
our neutral rights with arms, our right to use the seas 
against unlawful interference, our right to keep our 
people safe against unlawful violence. But armed neu- 
trality, it now appears, is impracticable. 

Because submarines are in effect outlaws when used 
as the German submarines have been used against mer- 
chant shipping, it is impossible to defend ships against 
their attacks, as the law of nations has assumed that 
merchantmen would defend themselves against priva- 
teers or cruisers, visible craft giving chase upon the open 
sea. 

It is common prudence in such circumstances, grim 
necessity, indeed, to endeavor to destroy them before 
they have shown their own intention. They must be 
dealt with upon sight if dealt with at all. 

The German Government denies the right of neutrals 
to use arms at all within the areas of the sea which it 
has proscribed, even in the defense of rights which no 
modern publicist has ever before questioned their right 
to defend. 

The intimation is conveyed that the armed guards 
which we have placed on our merchant ships will be 
treated as beyond the pale of law and subject to be dealt 
with as pirates would be. 

Armed neutrality is ineffectual enough at best; in 
such circumstances and in the face of such pretensions 
it is worse than ineffectual; it is likely only to produce 
what it was meant to prevent; it is practically certain to 


draw us into the war without either the rights or the 
effectiveness of belligerents. 


We Cannot CHoose SUBMISSION 


There is one choice we cannot make, we are incapable 
of making: We will not choose the path of submission 
and suffer the most sacred rights of our nation and our 
people to be ignored or violated. The wrongs against 
which we now array ourselves are no common wrongs ; 
they cut to the very roots of human life. 


A Strate or War Exists 


With a profound sense of the solemn and even tragical 
character of the step I am taking and of the grave re- 
sponsibilities which it involves, but in unhesitating 
obedience to what I deem my constitutional duty, I ad- 
vise that the Congress declare the recent course of the 
Imperial German Government to be in fact nothing less 
than war against the government and people of the 
United States; that it formally accept the status of bel- 
ligerency which has thus been thrust upon it, and that 
it take immediate steps not only to put.the country in a 
more thorough state of defense, but also to exert all its 
power and employ all its resources to bring the govern- 
ment of the German Empire to terms and end the war. 


Wuat THIs MrEANs For Us 


What this will involve is clear. It will involve the 
utmost practicable cooperation in counsel and action 
with the governments now at war with Germany and, as 
incident to that, the extension to those governments of 
the most liberal financial credits in order that our re- 
sources may so far as possible be added to theirs. 

It will involve the organization and mobilization of 
all the material resources of the country to supply the 
materials of war and serve the incidental needs of the 
nation in the most abundant and yet the most economical 
and efficient way possible. It will involve the immediate 
full equipment of the navy in all respects, but particu- 
larly in supplying it with the best means of dealing with 
the enemy’s submarines. 


CONSCRIPTION 


It will involve the immediate addition to the armed 
forces of the United States already provided for by law 
in case of war of at least 500,000 men, who should, in my 
opinion, be chosen upon the principle of universal lia- 
bility to service, and also the authorization of subsequent 
additional increments of equal force so soon as they may 
be needed and can be handled in training. 

It will involve also, of course, the granting of adequate 
credits to the government, sustained, I hope, so far as 
they can equitably be sustained by the present genera- 
tion, by well-conceived taxation. 


Direct TaxaTION 


I say sustained so far as may be equitable by taxation, 
because it seems to me that it would be most unwise to 
base the credits which will now be necessary entirely on 
money borrowed. It is our duty, I most respectfully 
urge, to protect our people so far as we may against the 
very serious hardships and evils which would be likely 
to arise out of the inflation which would be produced by 
vast loans. 
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In carrying out the measures by which these things 
are to be accomplished we should keep constantly in 
mind the wisdom of interfering as little as possible in 
our own preparation and in the equipment of our own 
military forces with the duty—for it will be a very prac- 
tical duty—of supplying the nations already at war with 
Germany with the materials which they can obtain only 
from us or by our assistance. They are in the field and 
we should help them in every way to be effective there. 

I shall take the liberty of suggesting, through the sev- 
eral executive departments of the government, for the 
consideration of your committees, measures for the ac- 
complishment of the several objects I have mentioned. 
I hope that it will be your pleasure to deal with them as 
having been framed after very careful thought by the 
branch of the government upon which the responsibility 
of conducting the war and safeguarding the nations will 
most directly fall. 


Our Mortves CLEAR 


While we do these things, these deeply momentous 
things, let us be very clear, and make very clear to all 
the world what our motives and our objects are. My 
own thought has not been driven from its habitual and 
normal course by the unhappy events of the last two 
months, and I do not believe that the thought of the 
nation has been altered or clouded by them. 

I have exactly the same things in mind now that I 
had in mind when I addressed the Senate on the 22d of 
January last; the same that I had in mind when I ad- 
dressed the Congress on the 3d of February and on the 
26th of February. 

Our object now, as then, is to vindicate the principles 
of peace and justice in the life of the world as against 
selfish and autocratic power and to set up among the 
really free and self-governed peoples of the world such a 
concert of purpose and of action as will henceforth in- 
sure the observance of those principles. 

Neutrality is no longer feasible or desirable where the 
peace of the world is involved and the freedom of its 
peoples, and the menace to that peace and freedom lies 
in the existence of autocratic governments backed by 
organized force which is controlled wholly by their will, 
not by the will of their people. We have seen the last 
of neutrality in such circumstances. 

We are at the beginning of an age in which it will be 
insisted that the same standards of conduct and respon- 
sibility for wrong done shall be observed among nations 
and their governments that are observed among the in- 
dividual citizens of civilized States. 


No QUARREL WITH GERMAN PEOPLE 


We have no quarrel with the German people. We have 
no feeling toward them but one of sympathy and friend- 
ship. It was not upon their impulse that their govern- 
ment acted in entering this war. It was not with their 
previous knowledge or approval. It was a war deter- 
mined upon as wars used to be determined upon in the 
old, unhappy days when peoples were nowhere consulted 
by their rulers and wars were provoked and waged in the 
interest of dynasties or of little groups of ambitious men 
who were accustomed to use their fellow-men as pawns 
and tools. 

Self-governed nations do not fill their neighbor States 
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with spies or set the course of intrigue to bring about 
some critical posture of affairs which will give them an 
opportunity to strike and make conquest. Such designs 
can be successfully worked out only under cover and 
where no one has the right to ask questions. 

Cunningly contrived plans of deception or aggression, 
carried, it may be, from generation to generation, can 
be worked out and kept from the light only within the 
privacy of courts or behind the carefully guarded confi- 
dences of a narrow and privileged class. They are hap- 
pily impossible where public opinion commands and in- 
sists upon full information concerning all the nation’s 
affairs. 

A PARTNERSHIP OF DemMocRATIC NATIONS 


A steadfast concert for peace can never be maintained 
except by a partnership of democratic nations. No auto- 
cratic government could be trusted to keep faith within 
it or observe its covenants. It must be a League of 
Honor, a partnership of opinion. Intrigue would eat its 
vitals away ; the plottings of inner circles who could plan 
what they would and render account to no one would be 
a corruption seated at its very heart. 

Only free peoples can hold their purpose and their 
honor steady to a common end and prefer the interests 
of mankind to any narrow interest of their own. 


Russia A Fir PARTNER 


Does not every American feel that assurance has been 
added to our hope for the future peace of the world by 
the wonderful and heartening things that have been hap- 
pening within the last few weeks in Russia? Russia was 
known by those who knew it best to have been always in 
fact democratic at heart, in all the vital habits of her 
thought, in all the intimate relationships of her people 
that spoke their natural instinct, their habitual attitude 
toward life. 

The autocracy that crowned the summit of her politi- 
cal structure, long as it had stood and terrible as was 
the reality of its power, was not in fact Russian in ori- 
gin, character, or purpose; and now it has been shaken 
off and the great, generous Russian people have been 
added in all their naive majesty and might to the forces 
that are fighting for freedom in the world, for justice, 
and for peace. Here is a fit partner for a League of 
Honor. 


GERMAN MACHINATIONS WITHIN OuR BoRDERS 


One of the things that has served to convince us that 
the Prussian autocracy was not and could never be our 
friend is that from the very outset of the present war it 
has filled our unsuspecting communities, and even our 
offices of government, with spies and set criminal in- 
trigues everywhere afoot against our national unity of 
counsel, our peace within and without, our industries 
and our commerce. 

Indeed, it is now evident that its spies were here, even 
before the war began, and it is unhappily not a matter 
of conjecture, but a fact proved in our courts of justice 
that the intrigues which have more than once come 
perilously near to disturbing the peace and dislocating 
the industries of the country have been carried on at the 
instigation, with the support, and even under the per- 
sonal direction of official agents of the Imperial Govern- 
ment accredited to the Government of the United States. 
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Even in checking these things and trying to extirpate 
them we have sought to put the most generous interpre- 
tation possible upon them because we knew that their 
source lay, not in any hostile feeling or purpose of the 
German people toward us (who were, no doubt, as igno- 
rant of them as we ourselves were), but only in the 
selfish designs of a Government that did what it pleased 
and told its people nothing. 

But they have played their part in serving to convince 
us at last that that government entertains no real friend- 
ship for us and means to act against our peace and 
security at its convenience. That it means to stir up 
enemies against us at our very doors the intercepted note 
to the German Minister at Mexico City is eloquent evi- 
dence. 

We are accepting this challenge of hostile purpose be- 
cause we know that in such a government, following such 
methods, we can never have a friend; and that in the 
presence of its organized power, always lying in wait to 
accomplish we know not what purpose, there can be no 
=" security for the democratic governments of the 
world. 


As CHAMPIONS OF THE RIGHTS OF MANKIND 


We are now about to accept gauge of battle with this 
natural foe to liberty, and shall, if necessary, spend the 
whole force of the nation to check and nullify its pre- 
tensions and its power. We are glad, now that we see 
the facts with no veil of false pretense about them, to 
fight thus for the ultimate peace of the world and for 
the liberation of its peoples, the German peoples in- 
cluded; for the rights of nations, great and small, and 
the privilege of men everywhere to choose their way of 
life and of obedience. 

The world must be made safe for democracy. Its 
peace must be planted upon the tested foundations of 
political liberty. We have no selfish ends to serve. 

We desire no conquest, no dominion. We seek no in- 
demnities for ourselves, no material compensation for 
the sacrifices we shall freely make. We are but one of 
the champions of the rights of mankind. We shall be 
satisfied when those rights have been made as secure as 
the faith and the freedom of nations can make them. 

Just because we fight without rancor and without 
selfish object, seeking nothing for ourselves but what we 
shall wish to share with all free peoples, we shall, I feel 
confident, conduct our operations as belligerents without 
passion and ourselves observe with proud punctilio the 
principles of right and of fair play we profess to be 
fighting for. 

I have said nothing of the Governments allied with the 
Imperial Government of Germany, because they have 
not made war upon us or challenged us to defend our 
right and our honor. 


Austria-HunGary CONSIDERED 


indeed 


The Austro-Hungarian Government has 


avowed its unqualified indorsement and acceptance of 
the reckless and lawless submarine warfare adopted now 
without disguise by the Imperial German Government, 
and it has therefore not been possible for this Govern- 
ment to receive Count Tarnowski, the Ambassador re- 
cently accredited to this Government by the Imperial 
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and Royal Government of Austria-Hungary; but that 
Government has not actually engaged in warfare against 
citizens of the United States on the seas, and I take the 
liberty, for the present at least, of postponing a discus- 
sion of our relations with the authorities at Vienna. We 
enter this war only where we are clearly forced into it, 
because there are no other means of defending our rights. 
It will be all the easier for us to conduct ourselves as 
belligerents in a high spirit of right and fairness because 
we act without animus, not in enmity toward a people or 
with the desire to bring any injury or disadvantage upon 
them, but only in armed opposition to an irresponsible 
Government which has thrown aside all considerations of 
humanity and of right and is running amuck. 


WE ARE FRIENDS OF THE GERMAN PEOPLE 


We are, let me say again, the sincere friends of the 
German people, and shall desire nothing so much as the 
early reestablishment of intimate relations of mutual 
advantage between us, however hard it may be for them, 
for the time being, to believe that this is spoken from 
our hearts. We have borne with their present govern- 
ment through all these bitter months because of that 
friendship, exercising a patience and forbearance which 
would otherwise have been impossible. 

We shall, happily, still have an opportunity to prove 
that friendship in our daily attitude and actions toward 
the millions of men and women of German birth and 
native sympathy who live among us and share our life, 
and we shall be proud to prove it toward all who are in 
fact loyal to their neighbors and to the government in 
the hour of test. 

They are, most of them, as true and loyal Americans 
as if they had never known any other fealty or allegiance. 
They will be prompt to stand with us in rebuking and 
restraining the few who may be of a different mind and 
purpose. If there should be disloyalty, it will be dealt 
with with a firm hand of stern repression ; but, if it lifts 
its head at all, it will lift it only here and there and 
without countenance except from a lawless and malig- 
nant few. 

A War ror Democracy 


It is a distressing and oppressive duty, gentlemen of 
the Congress, which I have performed in thus address- 
ing you. There are, it may be, many months of fiery 
trial and sacrifice ahead of us. It is a fearful thing to 
lead this great peaceful people into war, into the most 
terrible and disastrous of all wars, civilization itself 
seeming to be in the balance. 

But the right is more precious than peace, and we 
shall fight for the things which we have always carried 
nearest our hearts—for democracy, for the right of those 
who submit to authority to have a voice in their own 
governments, for the rights and liberties of small na- 
tions, for a universal dominion of right by such a con- 
cert of free peoples as shall bring peace and safety to all 
nations and make the world itself at last free. To such 
a task we can dedicate our lives and our fortunes, every- 
thing that we are and everything that we have, with the 
pride of those who know that the day has come when 
America is privileged to spend her blood and her might 
for the principles that gave her birth and happiness and 
the peace which she has treasured. God helping her, she 
can (lo no other. 
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Y FELLOW-coUNTRYMEN: The entrance of our be- 

loved country into the grim and terrible war for 
democracy and human rights, which has shaken the 
world, creates so many problems of national life and 
action, which call for immediate consideration and set- 
tlement, that I hope you will permit me to address to 
you a few words of earnest counsel and appeal with re- 
gard to them. 

We are rapidly putting our navy upon an effective 
war footing and are about to create and equip a great 
army; but these are the simplest parts of the great task 
to which we have addressed ourselves. There is not a 
single selfish element, so far as I can see, in the cause 
we are fighting for. We are fighting for what we believe 
and wish to be the rights of mankind and for the future 
peace and security of the world. To do this great thing 
worthily and successfully we must devote ourselves to 
the service without regard to profit or material advan- 
tage and with an energy and intelligence that will rise 
to the level of the enterprise itself. We must realize to 
the full how great the task is and how many things, how 
many kinds and elements of capacity and service and 
self-sacrifice it involves. 


Tue Great Task Berore Us 


These, then, are the things we must do, and do well, 
besides fighting—the things without which mere fight- 
ing would be fruitless : 

We must supply abundant food for ourselves and he 
our armies and our seamen not only, but also for a large 
part of the nations with whom we have now made a 
common cause, in whose support and by whose sides we 
shall be fighting. 

We must supply ships by the hundreds out of our ship- 
yards to carry supplies to the other side of the sea, sub- 
marines or no submarines, that will every day be needed 
there, and abundant materials out of our fields and our 
mines and our factories with which not only to clothe 
and equip our own forces on land and sea, but also to 
clothe and support our people, for whom the gallant fel- 
lows under arms can no longer work, to help clothe and 
equip the armies with which we are cooperating in Eu- 
rope and to keep the looms and manufactories there in 
raw material; coal to keep the fires going in ships at sea 
and in, the furnaces of hundreds of factories across the 
sea; steél out of which to make arms and ammunition 
both here and there, rails for wornout railways back of 
the fighting fronts, locomotives and rolling stock to take 
the place of those every day going to pieces; mules, 
horses, cattle for labor and military service; everything 
with which the people of England and France and Italy 
and Russia have usually supplied themselves, but cannot 
now afford the men, the materials or the machinery to 
make. 


EFFICIENCY IN INDUSTRIES DEMANDED 


It is evident to every thinking man that our indus- 
tries—on the farms, in the shipyards, in the mines, in 


the factories—must be made more prolific and more effi- 
cient than ever, and that they must be more economically 
managed and better adapted to the particular require- 
ments of our task than they have been; and what I want 
to say is that the men and the women who devote their 
thought and their energy to these things will be serving 
the country and conducting the fight for peace and free- 
dom just as truly and just as effectively as the men on 
the battlefield or in the trenches. The industrial forces 
of the country, men and women alike, will be a great 
national, a great international, service army; a national 
and honored host engaged in the service of the nation 
and the world, the efficient friends and saviors of free 
men everywhere. Thousands, nay hundreds of thou- 
sands, of men otherwise liable to military service will of 
right and of necessity be excused from that service and 
assigned to the fundamental, sustaining work of the 
fields and factories and mines, and they will be as much 
part of the great patriotic forces of the nation as the ° 


. men under fire. 


A Worp to FarMERS 


I take the liberty, therefore, of addressing this word 
to the farmers of the country and to all who work on the 
farms: The supreme need of our own nation and of the 
nations with which we are cooperating is an abundance 
of supplies, and especially of foodstuffs. The importance 
of an adequate food supply, especially for the present 
year, is superlative. Without abundant food, alike for 
the armies and the peoples now at war, the whole great 
enterprise upon which we have embarked will break 
down and fail. The world’s food reserves are low. Not 
only during the present emergency, but for some time 
after peace shall have come, both our own people and a 
large proportion of the people of Europe must rely upon 
the harvests in America. Upon the farmers of this 
country, therefore in large measure, rests the fate of the 
war and the fate of the nations. May the nation not 
count upon them to omit no step that will increase the 
production of their land or that will bring about the 
most effectual cooperation in the sale and distribution 
of their products? The time is short. It is of the most 
imperative importance that everything possible be done, 
and done immediately, to make sure of large harvests. 
I call upon young men and old alike and upon the able- 
bodied boys of the land to accept and act upon this 
duty—to turn in hosts to the farms and make certain 
that no pains and no labor is lacking in this great matter. 

I particularly appeal to the farmers of the South to 
plant abundant foodstuffs, as well as cotton. They can 
show their patriotism in no better or more convincing 
way than by resisting the great temptation of the pres- 
ent price of cotton and helping, helping upon a great 
scale, to feed the nation and the peoples everywhere who 
are fighting for their liberties and for our own. The 
variety of their crops will be the visible measure of their 
comprehension of their national duty. 

The Government of the United States and the govern- 
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ments of the several States stand ready to cooperate. 
They will do everything possible to assist farmers in se- 
curing an adequate supply of seed, an adequate force of 
laborers when they are most needed, at harvest time, and 
the means of expediting shipments of fertilizers and 
farm machinery, as well as of the crops themselves when 
harvested. 


WARNING TO SPECULATORS 


The course of trade shall be as unhampered as it is 
possible to make it, and there shall be no unwarranted 
manipulation of the nation’s food supply by those who 
handle it on its way to the consumer. This is our oppor- 
tunity to demonstrate the efficiency of a great democ- 
racy, and we shall not fall short of it! 

This let me say to the middlemen of every sort, 
whether they are handling our foodstuffs or our raw ma- 
terials of manufacture or the products of our mills and 
factories: The eyes of the country will be especially upon 
you. This is your opportunity for signal service, effi- 
cient and disinterested. The country expects you, as it 
expects all others, to forego unusual profits, to organize 
and expedite shipments of supplies of every kind, but 
especially of food, with an eye to the service you are 
rendering and in the spirit of those who enlist in the 
ranks, for their people, not for themselves. I shall con- 
fidently expect you to deserve and win the confidence of 
people of every sort and station. 


INDISPENSABLE SERVICES 


To the men who run the railways of the country, 
whether they be managers or operative employees, let me 
say that the railways are the arteries of the nation’s life, 
and that upon them rests the immense responsibility of 
seeing to it that those arteries suffer no obstruction of 
any kind, no inefficiency or slackened power. To the 
merchant let me suggest the motto: “Small profits and 
quick service,” and to the shipbuilder the thought that 
the life of the war depends upon him. The food and the 
war supplies must be carried across the seas, no matter 
how many ships are sent to the bottom. The places of 
those that go down must be supplied and supplied at 
once. To the miner let me say that he stands where the 
farmer does: The work of the world waits on him. If 
he slackens or fails, armies and statesmen are helpless. 
He also is enlisted in the great Service Army. The manu- 
facturer does not need to be told, I hope, that the nation 
looks to him to speed and perfect every process, and I 
want only to remind his employees that their service is 
absolutely indispensable and is counted on by every man 
who loves the country and its liberties. 


InpIvipuAL ECONOMIES WILL COUNT 


Let me suggest, also, that every one who creates or 
cultivates a garden helps, and helps greatly, to solve the 
problem of the feeding of the nations, and that every 
housewife who practices strict economy puts herself in 
the ranks of those who serve the nation. This is the 
time for America to correct her unpardonable fault of 
wastefulness and extravagance. Let every man ani 


every woman assume the duty of careful, provident use 
and expenditure as a public duty, as a dictate of patriot- 
ism, which no one can now expect ever to be excused or 
forgiven for ignoring. 


In the hope that this statement of the needs of the 
nation and of the world in this hour of supreme crisis 
may stimulate those to whom it comes and remind all 
who need reminder of the solemn duties of a time such 
as the world has never seen before, I beg that all editors 
and publishers everywhere will give as prominent publi- 
cation and as wide circulation as possible this appeal. I 
venture to suggest, also, to all advertising agencies that 
they would perhaps render a very substantial and timely 
service to the country if they would give it wide-spread 
repetition. And I hope that clergymen will not think 
the theme of it an unworthy or inappropriate subject of 
comment and homily from their pulpits. 

The supreme test of the nation has come. We must 
all speak, act, and serve together ! 


PAX AMERICANA 


By GEORGE W. KIRCHWEY 
President, The American Peace Society 


IMITING our view to the present war and its issues, 
what is the service that the high and disinterested 
purpose which we have avowed demands of us? 

It requires, in the first place, that we shall wage the 
war nobly, generously, and without bitterness. As the 
President has said, “We act without animus, not in 
enmity toward a people nor with the desire to bring any 
injury or disadvantage upon them.” As we are without 
fear, we can afford to leave the foul and corroding pas- 
sion of hate to “the lesser breeds without the law” or to 
those who fight blindly and madly for national existence. 

In the second place, as we fight only for the security 
of the nations against lawless aggression, our fight will 
be over as soon as that security has been attained, 
whether by crushing victory or by the voluntary sub- 
mission of the enemy. We have not gone to war to serve 
the purposes of the Allies save in so far as those pur- 
poses are identical with ours. It would be a kind of 
madness, as well as a betrayal of our democracy, for our 
government to become a full partner of the Entente 
Allies and bind itself not to make a separate peace. 
There is no danger that the President will propose or 
that the Senate would ratify such an arrangement. 

In the third place, our government should not only 
withdraw from the war, but should use all its influence 
to bring the war to a conclusion as soon as, in its opin- 
ion, a just and durable peace can be secured. 

We are fighting for a world peace, not for a world 
truce, and we cannot lend ourselves to terms of settle- 
ment which, because of their harsh or oppressive char- 
acter, will have in them the seeds of future wars. It is 
clear that our purpose to bring peace and security to the 
world will not be achieved until Belgium, France, and 
Servia have been completely emancipated from foreign 
dominion and restored to the condition in which they 
were before the storm of war was let loose on them; but 
is any one bold enough to assert that we should fight for 
the dismemberment of Austria-Hungary, or to establish 
the Russians in Constantinople, or to place Albania 
under the heel of Italy, or to force a democratic régime 
on the Central Empires? It is not thus that the incubus 
of autocratic militarism that now rests upon the world 
can be destroyed. 
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In the fourth place, we should insist now, as the price 
of our active participation in the general war, that the 
Allies shall bind themselves to join with us in the crea- 
tion of a true society of nations, from which no power, 
small or great, whether now friendly or hostile, shall be 
excluded, and which shall be based on the general ac- 
ceptance of the “Declaration of the Rights and Duties 
of Nations,” adopted by the American Institute of In- 
ternational Law January 6, 1916, and of the principles 
of peaceful adjustment and judicial settlement of inter- 
national disputes, as set forth in the “Recommendations 
of Havana,” adopted by the same body of international 
jurists January 22, 1917. What may well be regarded 
as a minimum program on which we shall insist is: 

First. The convocation of a third Hague Conference 
immediately after the close of the war, the Conference 
to assume a permanent character, meeting at regular, 
stated periods, under general regulations having the 
force of international law. 

Second. The formation of a judicial union of the na- 
tions by a convention pledging the good faith of each of 
them to submit their justiciable disputes to a permanent 
court of the union and to submit to the findings of such 
court. 

Third. The creation of an international council of 
conciliation, to which the nations shall bind themselves 
to submit such questions of a non-justiciable character 
as may not have been settled by negotiation. 

Whether the nations shall go further and establish a 
league to enforce peace by military power, either among 
themselves or against the insolent pretensions of aggres- 
sive powers not of their number, must, I conceive, be 
left to the future to determine. Personally I do not be- 
lieve that the world is yet ripe for such a consummation. 

And, lastly, we must wage the war for democracy and 
the security of peace and justice at home as well as 
abroad. For the enemy,.the selfish spirit of autocracy 
that lives by force and aggression, is here in our midst, 
as well as in Berlin, Vienna, and Constantinople. As 
Galsworthy has recently reminded us, “The Prussian 
junker is but a specially favored variety of a well-marked 
type that grows in every land. And the business of 
other men is to keep circumstances from being favorable 
to its development and ascendancy.” Perhaps it would 
be nearer the truth to say that a latent junker sleeps in 
most of us, and that war is the congenial climate in 
which he thrives, and in an evil hour takes command 
over the better, the more humane and reasonable, the 
more democratic part of us. We enter upon the war 
with the loftiest aims that ever inspired a nation in 
arms. The spirit of nationalism which makes us a 
united people, and therefore capable both of feeling 
deeply and of realizing nobly those aims, is at the same 
time the opportunity of the autocrat, the jingo, of all 
those incapable of fighting for an ideal loftier than self- 
interest or national power or the glory of conquest. It 
is against these in our own land, in our own blood, that 
we must strive in order that we may preserve and bring 
to prevail America’s unique contribution to the welfare 
of the world. 

And here we reach the height of the great argument. 
I have spoken of the high spirit of disinterestedness that 
has carried us into the war. But that should not sur- 


prise us nor any one, friend or enemy, that knows us. 
As a recent writer has said: 
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“The truth is that the United States is the only high- 
minded Power left in the world. It is the only strong 
nation that has not entered on a career of imperial con- 
quest, and does not want to enter on it. If the nations 
of Europe had entertained purposes as disinterested as 
those of the United States, they would not now be en- 
gaged in this butchery. There is in America little of 
that spirit of selfish aggression which lies at the heart 
of militarism. Here alone exists a broad basis for ‘a new 
passionate sense of brotherhood and a new scale of hu- 
man values.’ 

“We have a deep abhorrence of war for war’s sake; we 
are not enamored of glamour or glory. We have a strong 
faith in the principle of self-government. We do not 
care to dominate alien peoples, white or colored; we do 
not aspire to be the Romans of tomorrow or the ‘masters 
of the world.’ The idealism of Americans centers in the 
future of America, wherein we hope to work out those 
principles of liberty and democracy to which we are 
committed. And that future we can build only on our 
own soil. 

“This political idealism, this strain of pacifism, this 
abstinence from aggression and desire to be left alone to 
work out our own destiny, has been manifest from the 
birth of the Republic. We have not always followed our 
light, but we have never been utterly faithless to it.” 

When such a people goes to war the act presents itself 
either as a great betrayal or as a sublime fulfillment, 
and the nations today and history tomorrow, not by our 
words, but by our deeds, will judge us. What will be 
required of us is not victory, though for victory we must 
mightily strive, but fidelity to the principles that have 
made us a name among peoples. Victory which defeats 
those principles will be defeat, however great the ma- 
terial triumph. 

Shall we be able to keep our ideals unimpaired in this 
new old world—this world of storm and stress, of mili- 
tant wrong and triumphant power—in which we have 
now elected to play our part? To make war only when 
we must, and then not for selfish ends, but only for the 
common weal? To keep and strengthen justice and de- 
mocracy at home, even while we strive for democracy 
and justice abroad? To dream no dream of empire, to 
see no alluring vision of power, but the vision of a world 
made safe for democracy and secured against outrage by 
the united will of enfranchised peoples? I do not know. 
But this I know, that the days of our cloistered virtue 
are well lost, and that we cannot refuse the great adven- 
ture, even though we gain the whole world and lose our 
own souls. And this, too, 1 know, that the greatest dis- 
aster that could befall mankind is not the sum of human 
misery which such a war as this war brings in its train, 
nor yet the shameful legacy of hate and mistrust that it 
leaves behind it, but the loss to humanity of those ideals 
of democracy, justice, and peace which America has 
represented in an evil world. And this, too, I know, that 
it rests wholly with us to keep our democracy true to the 
line hewed for us in Washington’s farewell address: 
“Observe good faith and justice toward all nations; cul- 
tivate peace and harmony with all. It will be 
worthy of a free, enlightened, and, at no distant period, 
a great nation, to give to mankind the magnanimous and 
too novel example of a people always guided by an ex- 
alted justice and benevolence.” 
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THE WAR AND THE SCHOOL CHILD 


By FANNIE FERN ANDREWS 
Secretary, American School Peace League 


WwW; FIND ourselves today in war, a war encircling 
the greater part of civilized mankind. Whatever 
may be our view of the processes which have brought the 
world to this point, we have now to face the fact that 
the action of the nations is focussed on this gigantic 
conflict and that our own country is now involved in it. 

We recognize that our government has been loath to 
join the struggle and has entered into it only after long 
and searching deliberation. The will of the majority of 
Congress has declared war, and it is the duty of all 
Americans to accept this mandate. The voice of law 
commands loyal and earnest service, and American pa- 
triotism will respond to the call. Service is the privilege 
of each and every citizen, and the measure of service is 
always the nation’s need. 

We enter upon this war, as stated by President Wil- 
son, with “a profound sense of the solemn and even trag- 
ical character of the step and of the grave re- 
sponsibilities which it involves.” We hope with him that 
we have made “clear to all the world what our motives 
and objects are,” and we trust that during the war we 
shall remain faithful to the high traditions of America. 
To keep our minds and our hearts clear, let us refer 
often, as often as may be necessary, to the words of the 
President, who has struck the keynote of a new spirit, 
even in the tragedy of war. “Just because we fight with- 
out rancor and without selfish object, seeking nothing 
for ourselves but what we shall wish to share with all 
free peoples, we shall, I feel confident, conduct our oper- 
ations as belligerents without passion and ourselves ob- 
serve with proud punctilio the principles of right and of 
fair play we profess to be fighting for.” 

President Wilson challenges American patriotism in 
his plea “to conduct ourselves as belligerents in a high 
spirit of right and fairness because we act without 
animus.” We shall have occasion, again and again, dur- 
ing the “fiery trial and sacrifice ahead of us” to prove 
that our hearts are right and our traditions true. There 
will be none of the old passions of war. Our friendships 
need not be disturbed, and, as the President says, we 
shall have an opportunity to prove this “in our daily 
attitude and actions toward the millions of men and 
women of German birth and native sympathy who live 
among us and share our life, who are in fact 
loyal to their neighbors and to the government in the 
hour of test.” Consistent with all this, there will be an 
interchange of good will, regardless of race or nation- 
ality. A cult of hatred has no place in free America, for 
tolerance is the first principle of democracy. 

Let us scorn to hate. In the midst of the conflict, 
which is waged for international freedom, let us reassert 
our belief in law, the absolute prerequisite for a demo- 
cratic world. While we fight, let us prepare for peace. 
President Wilson, in his great speech to the Senate on 
January 22, gave this note to the world: “The statesmen 
of the world,” he said, “must plan for peace, and na- 
tions must adjust and accommodate their policy to it, as 
they have planned for war and made ready for pitiless 
contest and rivalry.” During the last two and a half 
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vears leaders of thought, wherever to be found, have 
pointed the way, and there exists today substantial 
agreement on many of the essentials necessary for the 
avoidance of war in the future. A judicial union of the 
nations and a permanent international conference have 
become familiar axioms in the plans for a durable peace. 

Our entry into the war gives a new significance to this 
epoch-making speech of the President, when he stunned 
the world with his frank statement of the way and upon 
what terms the war should be ended. The principles 
enunciated he calls American principles, American poli- 
cies, and yet he says: “They are the principles and poli- 
cies of forward-looking men and women everywhere, of 
every modern nation, of every enlightened community. 
They are the principles of mankind and must prevail.” 

With these high words before us, it becomes the patri- 
otic duty of American citizens to study and to encour- 
age the study of those plans put forward to achieve a 
definite concert of the Powers and a just war settlement. 
Let us keep this before our minds, for even though we 
achieve military success, we shall not be victorious unless 
oar preparations for peace, backed by the voice of the 
people,:come into full fruition at the close of the war. 

What is the special service which teachers may render 
in this war? Anger, hate of other nations, should be 
kept from the school-room. ‘The schools should main- 
tain a civic and moral stability among the youth of the 
land. This is the opportunity to inspire anew a love for 
American institutions and American ideals. Civic serv- 
ice, appropriate to youth, imbued with devotion to the 
nation’s need, would constitute a material support to the 
country in this time of national crisis. The school chil- 
dren of the United States could, for example, through 
home and school gardens, make a substantial offering to 
the problem of food production during the war. This 
and other forms of youthful service, consciously entered 
upon for the nation’s good, would develop a sane and 
logical patriotism among our young people—a mighty 
bulwark for the welfare of any nation. 

We shall not be true to our young citizens, however, 
if we withhold from them the hope of a new world order. 
If we are sincere in our plans for peace, we shall impart 
to those who will determine the life of the future the 
knowledge of those processes which we, according to our 
judgment, deem wise and practical. Nay, more, we shall 
inspire the youth of today with a vision of a different 
world. ‘Truly, the next great forward step of humanity 
must begin in the schools. 

Our efforts in this direction should not be interrupted. 
The observance of the Eighteenth of May, Peace Day, 
or International Day, which has been the program of 
the schools of this country and of other countries for 
over a decade, is of peculiar importance this year, when 
we, through the voice of our President, are professedly 
waging war for international’ freedom and justice. We 
should teach the young people the way to freedom and 
justice. It is most fitting that the anniversary of the 
opening of the First Hague Conference, the starting 
point and the center of international law and order, 
should be celebrated in the schools this year. The ob- 
servance of Peace Day offers an opportunity to point out 
the value of arbitration, conciliation, and judicial settle- 
ment. The exercises might well recite the successes of 
the Arbitration Court at The Hague, established by the 
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First Hague Conference. It is timely to call attention 
to the fifteen cases of disputes settled effectively by this 
arbitration tribunal, which was indeed fully competent 
to have settled the initial dispute in the present world 
conflict. Our young people should know of the pro- 
posed World Court, accepted in principle at the Second 
Hague Conference, and which is, among all the factors 
entering into a permanent peace plan, the one univer- 
sally accepted. A Peace Day exercise this year offers a 
great opportunity to take note of these solid foundations 
of law and order. 

On those who administer education in this critical 
time rests the responsibility of preserving and advancing 
those ideals for which all nations should strive and of 
establishing an unbroken unity of youthful civic service 
and devotion to the nation’s welfare. May we in our 
hour of test still be able to maintain the American ideal 
of democracy, and may the teachers of America continue 
to be the consecrated servants of the democratic ideal. 
God grant that on the pages of the world’s history the 
United States will stand out as a nation which remained 
true to its purpose in the service of humanity. 


A LAYMAN’S PETITION 
By CLARKE F, HUNN 


ou who have placed us here, where we shall one day 

learn the lesson of brotherhood toward each other 
and oneness with You, hear our affirmation of that which 
is already visible to You in our hearts. Know that we 
are conscious of our errantry in that which we now do. 
Know that we are conscious that this is not Your way, 
or the way that we would take were we of Your stature. 
Know that we take this way of war because we can see 
no other. We are blind, feeble, and incomplete. We 
have striven and have failed because the simplicity of 


‘ Your teaching has not yet penetrated the maze of our 


man-made complexities, because we have not yet ban- 
ished fear and resentment and the will to judge. 

We know that we need not ask from You, but have 
only to take that which You hold out to us; but we do 
ask that in the asking our realization of that which we 
most truly desire may be more clear to our thought and 
more truly fixed in our hearts. Therefore do we ask 
that You aid us to refrain from calling upon You in 
this war; that You aid us to realize that You have no 
part in the war which we have made; that You are above 
and beyond war, waiting till this fit of human wilfulness 
and ignorance be ended, ready ever to aid the individual 
in his feeble struggle toward You, whether he be in war 
or at peace, but marshaling no armies, safeguarding no 
hosts, swearing no allegiance to flag or nation. We ask 
You to keep within our thought the fact that You are 
there, waiting for each one of us to awaken from this 
nightmare, to seek You in humility and understanding, 
each in his own way; and to help us to remember that 
in Your sight are neither ally nor enemy, but only those 
who will to see and those who will to remain blind, each 
alike children of Your compassion. Finally, do we ask 
You to make us eager to put aside this phantom of hate 
and wilfulness, when in good time we shall have learned 
from it the lesson that we chose not to learn in peaceful 
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ways; and we ask that You may keep us ever anxious to 
temper our hostility with mercy and forgiveness, as one 
who does what he must, but does that duty with reluc- 
tance born of the knowledge that his action is imperfect 
and distasteful in Your sight. Help us to feel the pain 
of those whom we smite, to grieve in the grief of those 
whom we bereave, to bind up the wounds we have in- 
flicted. We are children quarreling in the dark. Help 
us to know this and to understand our negligence ! 


NATIONAL SERVICE FOR CONSCIEN- 
TIOUS OBJECTORS | 


By GEORGE A. WALTON 
Principal, The George School, Newton, Pa. 


y Bine conscientious objection to war is only in part a 
personal matter. ‘Ihe objector’s self-respect cannot 
survive, committing murder under compulsion. To be 
a part of a war machine degrades him in his own eyes. 
The bond which unites him to the Eternal is severed. 
His conscience is violated. Such acts tend to destroy 
that whichis his real self. What others do to him may 
pollute or destroy his body, but the soul, the self, they 
cannot harm. Hence he will endure persecution and 
calumny rather than himself stain or mar his soul. 

But conscientious objection goes further than these 
personal considerations. It is a part of duty to a demo- 
cratic State. We are proud of the conscientious ob- 
jectors who helped start America. The Mayflower and 
the good ship Welcome sailed their perilous voyages that 
conscience might be free. Conformity in worship, not 
war, was the oppressor of conscience in those days, but 
the principle of the opposition was the same and inspires 
the modern movement. 

In a democracy the individual citizen is expected to 
help determine the course of the nation. The supreme 
individual virtues are initiative and responsiveness in 
working out the right course together. In an autocracy 
the individual citizen is expected to work loyally along 
the lines laid down by his rulers. The supreme individual 
virtue is obedience. A democracy is no better than an 
autocracy as long as its citizens as individuals seek only 
selfish ends or lack the capacity to participate in form- 
ing national counsel. Honesty of mind, genuine self- 
respect, and sensitiveness of conscience are qualities gen- 
erally found among those able to participate in national 
life, and it is inevitable that these flower into conscien- 
tious objection as soon as oppressive measures threaten 
the freedom of self. In the present crisis many of our 
best and most truly loyal must refuse conscription lest 
the stream of democracy be poisoned at the spring. 
Others equally worthy, equally conscientious, will fight ; 
but they will realize that in forcing men to act contrary 
to conscience they attack the very source of individual 
participation in national life and hasten the end of de- 
mocracy. 

The conscientious objector cannot separate himself 
from his government and the destinies of his country. 
His very objection is for his country’s sake. Hence his 
present thought is, “What can I do?” The nation faces 
awful losses and uncharted dangers. The objector wants 
to do everything that he possibly can to help. But he 
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cannot destroy his soul or betray his conception of de- 
mocracy by fighting. 

In the face of the present situation the need of food 
offers the objector his opportunity. If he helps produce 
food he gives life instead of taking it. He may even 
produce food for the army. Tle feels no ill will toward 
the soldier and can gladly labor to give him the necessi- 
ties of his life, even if he cannot work in a munitions fac- 
tory to give him the necessities of his trade. He realizes, 
furthermore, that, in those bright days when the war 
shall cease, full granaries will increase our ability to 
prove to the people of an hostile land that we are hostile 
not to them, but to their government only. 

If a farmer, the objector goes at his work with renewed 
energy to make his acres yield their utmost of food. If 
in some other way of life, in his leisure time he may cul- 
tivate a garden. If of military age and free from de- 
pendents, he may offer himself to the government for 
farm labor wherever most needed. “A Conscientious 
Objectors’ Farm Labor Corps” in some form or other 
deserves government recognition. 

The preliminary outline of their plan for a farm-labor 
corps provides for the enrollment of conscientious ob- 


' jectors of military age for farm work wherever they may 


be of the most use, payment to be based upon the regular 
army rates. As it is hardly likely that the government 
itself will become a farmer, the suggestion has been made 
that if this plan of payment is adopted the difference 
between the sums paid to the farm volunteer and the 
market value of the work he does be devoted to some 
relief work which the worker or his organization may 
name. 

Quite a large army of workers might be obtained from 
the application of this plan to the 118,000 Friends, 
123,000 Dunkards, or Brethren, and 61,000 Mennonites 
in the country, not to mention other conscientious ob- 
jectors; for it is no part of the plan of the Friends to 
concede the point brought out in the army bill, that 
conscientious objectors must be confined to religious or- 
ganizations whose creed prohibits war. As a matter of 
fact, the Friends have no formal creed; their religion is 
based primarily on the dictates of conscience, supported, 
of course, by a large body of testimony. 

At schools and colleges students can organize to spend 
part of their leisure time in agricultural work. In New 
Jersey the State government is enrolling high-school 
students as members of the “Junior Industrial Army” 
and excuses them from school duty. This seems a mis- 
take, for educational work among boys could never be 
more needed than when we face large possible losses 
among our young men. If we mobilize the leisure time 
of school boys and girls, they can make an enormous con- 
tribution. Each boarding school and college situated in 
the country ought to mean an increased production in 
that neighborhood. At my own institution of 200 stu- 
dents, near Philadelphia, students and teachers pledged 
707 hours a week at farm labor. 

Other opportunities for real service are also open to 
conscientious objectors. The most available, because it 
is already organized, is the American Red Cross. Some 
cannot conscientiously enter it, because in time of war 
it is subject to military authority. Others, however, will 
feel that it is right to relieve suffering. Their labor 
ministers to the need of the soldier’s person, not the 
needs of his pursuit. 


Those objectors who have sufficient technical training 
might offer themselves for the ship-building work under- 
taken by the Shipping Board. Stricken Europe, friend 
and foe, needs the supplies which these boats will carry. 

Another field of labor requiring specific training and 
ability is in the Y. M. C. A. work at training camps. 
As the war develops, similar work for the social welfare 
of the people affected will open. The most deplorable 
conditions already exist in towns active in munitions 
manufacturing. These menace not only the efficiency, 
but the morale of America. Should any large intern- 
ments of aliens become necessary, there will be need, as 
there has been in England, for social work among them 
and among their dependents. 

There are also other avenues of service, purely per- 
sonal, incapable of organization; but the sum total of 
such service is beyond calculation. The President’s 
proclamation called for thrift and economy. The con- 
scientious objector gladly responds, making sacrifices of 
comfort and convenience. Good cheer must not be lost 
in the grim business that has come upon us. There is a 
terrible tension in life which, if unrelieved, saps our 
vigor. “The days are like weeks and the weeks like 
years” is the tragic plaint of one sensitive soul. Through 
emotional excitement men are not themselves. State- 
ments are misunderstood and misquoted. Friends won- 
der at friends. Life is losing its spirit. Friendship, 
love, family ties, and the solace of God are needed as 
never before in this generation. The conscientious ob- 
jector, though under a greater strain than his neighbor, 
may do unlimited service by preserving his poise, by 
keeping fresh his sense of courtesy, of humor, and jus- 
tice. In ordinary times the nation enjoys such qualities 
of manhood; in a crisis they are essential, and their 
preservation is a patriotic service. 


PROPOSALS OF INTEREST TO THE 
AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY 


By JAMES BROWN SCOTT 


[The following interesting paragraphs are taken from Dr. 
Scott’s report as Director of the Division of International 
Law to the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, 
April 20, 1917. The publication of the works referred to in 
these paragraphs was duly authorized by the Trustees of 
the Endowment.—TueE Eprrors.] 


| Free year the Director of the Division published, 
with the approval of the Executive Committee, 
Ladd’s “Essay on a Congress and a Court of Nations,” 
which he ventured to state as still in his opinion the 
greatest single literary contribution to the cause of in- 
ternational justice and therefore of international peace. 
The volume, known to the few, had been lost to the 
many, but it is now at the elbow of any one who cares 
to read it, and it is believed that no one can casually con- 
sult it without seeing that this simple-minded and un- 
pretentious person, preaching the cause of international 
justice to an indifferent public, outlined in detail the 
call, the program, and the procedure of the Hague Peace 
conferences, and stated in clear and unsurpassed terms 
the nature and the function of a court of nations in 
whose establishment and successful operation many 
people see the hope of the future. 

William,.Ladd was the founder, and in the last year 
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and a half of his lifetime the President, of the American 
Peace Society. During a long period William Jay, of 
New York, was its President, and his contribution, sim- 
ilar in compass and less far-reaching than Ladd’s, has 
had a great and beneficent influence. It is rare in 
thought and rich in wisdom. It is difficult to find, and 
a copy of it is almost as rare as its thought and wisdom. 
And yet this tractate, for it makes no pretension to the 
form and substance of a book in these days of elaborate 
contributions, has to its credit one of the most reason- 
able proposals, so reasonable indeed that even nations 
intent on war and with apparently little time to think 
of peace have been unable to resist it. It is nothing 
more nor less than the so-called clause compromisoire, 
so familiar to our day in its French form, and which 
may be freely rendered as the special or general agree- 
ment contained in a treaty to submit the disputes aris- 
ing out of its interpretation or other disputes. 

It is proper to state in this connection that within a 
few years after its publication Mr. Jay’s suggestion 
found its way into Article XXI of the treaty of peace 
of February 2, 1848, between Mexico and the United 
States, commonly known as the Treaty of Guadalupe 
Hidalgo, and is said by the Encyclopedia Britannica 
“to have contributed to the promulgation by the Powers 
signing the Treaty of Paris, in 1856, of a protocol ex- 
pressing the wish that rations before resorting to arms 
should have recourse to the good offices of a friendly 
Power.” 

It may perhaps be said, in this connection, that Mr. 
Jay suggested that a provision of the kind he proposed 
should be contained in a treaty with our first and only 
ally, and that the United States actually concluded with 
France its first treaty of this kind. 

It is of importance to show that believers in inter- 
national peace are not recruited only from the emotional 
class, and that they have what seems to be indispensable 
in a democracy—a respectable ancestry. William Jay 
was the worthy son of a distinguished father, whose name 
adorns the treaty between Great Britain and the United 
States recognizing the independence of the erstwhile 
colonies, and who negotiated the treaty between Great 
Britain and the United States at a later date which pre- 
served the peace that he helped to make, though it cost 
him the Presidency, and which introduced arbitration 
into the practice of nations. 

A distinguished lawyer, an upright and a just judge, 
a founder and president for many years of the American 
Bible Society, an author of merit, for his life of his 
father and his history of the Mexican War are no mean 
productions, William Jay has claims to respect beyond 
the covers of his little book; but this contribution, like 
the treaty which bears his father’s name, has made the 
son, like the father, a benefactor of his kind. 

The Director recommends that William Jay’s “War 
and Peace” be reissued by the Endowment with an ap- 
propriate introduction, showing the relation of Jay’s 
contribution to the constructive peace movement. 

Elihu Burritt was the friend and associate of William 
Ladd, whose disciple he modestly but properly calls him- 
self, and, although he has solid and substantial claims of 
his own upon which to rest his great reputation and to 
keep his memory green, he is best known in the move- 
ment for international peace as the popularizer of Ladd’s 
ideas. His career has been a source of inspiration to 
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many an American youth, and his acquisition of knowl- 
edge, especially in the domain of languages, under great 
difficulties, would justly serve as the example at any time 
and in any country of what might be accomplished with 
good parts, intelligent industry, and indomitable perse- 
verance. 

He has more than one good book to his credit. He 
served as American consul in Birmingham, England, 
for a number of years, and the penny postage between 
Great Britain and the United States was not the least of 
his achievements. In the peace movement he is known 
as the organizer of international conferences, held in the 
different cities and countries of Europe, attended by such 
men as Richard Cobden, Victor Hugo, and Sir David 
Brewster, to mention but three of his associates, and be- 
fore which he laid Ladd’s projects for an international 
conference or congress of nations and an international 
court based upon the practice and procedure of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. It is impossible to 
estimate adequately the influence of such a man, when 
we bear in mind that high-minded and generous souls 
are set on fire by a mere word, their lives changed, and 
even international agencies for good established, for is 
not the Interparliamentary Union, the greatest of inter- 
national associations, due to the generous enthusiasm 
and life-long devotion of a starveling apprentice by the 
name of Cramer, who heard the gospel of arbitration one 
evening after sundown and devoted his life to its reali- 
zation ? 

Burritt’s day of usefulness is not yet past, for, al- 
though he popularized doctrines which he did not origi- 
nate, he nevertheless performed a worthy service. The 
doctrines for which he stood and which he made known 
are still the desire of the enlightened, and his methods 
of propaganda, worthy of the subject and of the occasion, 
are models of presentation and of dignity for partisans 
of international justice who are tempted to address their 
fellows from the platform or to influence them through 
the press. 

Tt should be stated that Elihu Burritt was at one time 
Secretary of the American Peace Society, and thus en- 
tered into official association with Jay and Ladd as an 
officer of this remarkable organization. The Director 
believes and therefore states that these three men have 
furnished the doctrines and the methods of popularizing 
which, if accepted by the nations, will result in the ad- 
ministration of justice between and among them. Ladd’s 
“Essay on a Congress and Court of Nations” is the foun- 
dation upon which the constructive peace movement 
rests. Jay’s tractate on “War and Peace” shows the 
nations how they can preserve their peace unbroken by 
arbitration and the administration of justice, and fur- 
nishes the form of an agreement. Elihu Burritt’s ad- 
dresses and papers supply the model of propaganda which 
interested such men as Cobden, Victor Hugo, and Sir 
David Brewster, and which will interest their successors. 

The Director knows no peace society with such tradi- 
tions as those of the American Peace Society, and, by 
publishing the works of these three great men, he 
touches, as it were, reverently and from a distance the 
hem of their garments. He asks approval by the Trus- 
tees of the publication of selected ates and papers 
of Elihu Burritt, with an introduction showing the place 
which that great and good man occupies in the move- 
ment for international peace. 
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CHURCH RELIEF AND A GREAT NEED 


By CHARLES S. MACFARLAND 


A DAILY paper in a large Ohio city asserted editorially, 
a few months ago, that in the matter of war relief 
“the churches have not yet been greatly moved.” The 
writer was correct in part. The American people as a 
whole have not been moved as they should have been 
moved, and this is true of the churches; nevertheless, it 
is believed that the churches and the Christian spirit are 
stimulating most war-relief donations. 

The people of the United States have given fifty cents 
per capita for war relief. But a strong New England 
church has given and collected nearly $30,000, not in 
large sums, but in various sums from a large number of 
people: inside and outside the congregation. A little 
church at Owings, South Carolina, of forty members, 
none of them rich, half of them children, is raising 
over $40 per month. A city church in a down-town dis- 
trict, with its people mostly moved away, struggling for 
very existence, sorely needed repairs and had raised 
some money for this purpose. The pastor wrote that he 
and his people decided, after prayerful consideration, 
that it could not be right to make the needed repairs 
until the close of the war, but that the effort should be 
made instead to raise money for war relief. The pastor 
added that he felt his people are giving more than they 
can afford to give. 

Many churches are giving systematically for war re- 
lief, either by regular offerings and pledges, or are put- 
ting war relief in their budgets. 

“Not even the children are left—all the little ones 
under seven years of age have gone.” These are the 
words of Ignace J. Paderewski, written of his beloved 
and sorely stricken Poland. Think of a nation without 
little children! Was ever anything sadder in all his- 
tory? Cardinal Mercier, of Belgium, writing of Poland 
recently, said: “Their need is greater than ours.” A 
member of the Commission for Belgian Relief stated in 
New York the other day that Poland’s need is the great- 
est of all. He visited most of the stricken countries, on 
both sides of the conflict, in the middle of 1916. 

As yet little has been done for Polish relief. The 
Jews in America have done nobly. Much of the money 
raised by them for Jewish relief has gone to Jews in 
Poland, though this has been wholly inadequate to meet 
the need. Aside from Jewish effort, comparatively little 
has been done. The Polish Victims’ Relief Fund is 
doing excellent work. It has raised over $700,000 at an 
administrative expense of less than three per cent. Mr. 
Paderewski is chairman. Mr. W. O. Gorski, the stepson 
of the artist, is secretary. It is understood that Mr. 
Paderewski has contributed approximately $150,000 per- 


sonally and by means of benefit concerts. “Eleven mil-~ 


lion out of twenty million remain alive in Poland, help- 
less women, sad-eyed older girls and boys, peasant work- 
men, bowed with age, homeless, driven into the open, 
wandering dazed through the woods, creeping into hol- 
lows for rest under the stars, hungry, sick, weary, worn, 
racked with the struggle, subsisting on the bark of trees, 
on roots torn from the earth, and on the slight help the 
palsied hand of charity of others of their own people can 
give them, and the comparatively slight help from other 
nations. This is Poland today !” 
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WHAT IS WRONG WITH THE PACIFISTS? 


A Letter from WILLIAM STEARNS DAVIS, Minneapolis, Minn. 


correspondence with your secretary about 
the reasons for the resignation of a vice-president 
of the Minnesota branch of the American Peace Society 
suggests that there may be advantage in a frank state- 
ment of the reasons for which many thoughtful men in 
the Northwest are declining to join peace societies at 
present and are urging such others as they can influence 
not to do so. In anything which may be said hereunder 
there are no personal criticisms intended. Neither is 
there any desire to discuss the abstract philosophical 
problems of peace and war which must wait for solution 
until a happier epoch of abating public stress. Also it 
may be remarked that the case can probably be viewed 
quite differently from an Eastern angle, where there are 
fewer political implications connected with pacifism, and 
where (as is not the case in the Northwest) the peace 
propaganda and pro-Germanism do not seem to have 
formed an unavoidable alliance. The following state- 
ments are made bluntly, for the sake of clearness and 
conciseness ; but I hope they are not made impertinently, 
and they are advanced with every respect for the honesty 
of the ideals and the sincerity of purpose of at least all 
of the directing agents of the American Peace Society 
and of certain of its prominent compeers: 

I. Peace agitators of all orthodox pacifist schools 
should not blink at the circumstance that they have for- 
merly opposed any effective increase of the American 
Army and Navy, despite the clearest warnings from 
actual events and from competent men of international 
judgment. If they had won their way, the United States 
Navy would now be weaker than the Danish, “for police 
purposes only,” and in this crisis we would either be 
shivering behind the borrowed protection of Britain or 
submitting supinely to the blockade of our ports and the 
slaughter of our seamen. The peace advocates, almost 
to a man, have alleged that our navy was a wasteful 
luxury or an incentive to unjust aggression ; that peace 
treaties and diplomacy were antidotes for every kind of 
international danger, and that (unless we were ourselves 
the offenders) foreign war for this nation was only an 
evil dream. These statements, it is only repeating his- 
tory to say, are now :s discredited as the Babylonian 
cosmogony. In the future, if my pacifist friends are to 
show any power of self-criticism, they will admit that 
their high-minded idealism has not matched the facts, 
and that their attempted military and naval policy for 
the United States would have landed the nation on the 
edge of a great physical disaster. 

II. Peace advocates must also realize that while many 
of the honorable leaders of their societies have today 
nothing to regret but the failure of their theories, their 
movement has attracted to itself many other persons of 
little poise, judgment, or restraint of utterance. These 
worthy souls have presented complete evidence of the 
fact that the only weapon which a pacifist dislikes is the 
sword. They have bombarded defense advocates with 
allegations of being “thirsty for blood,” or more fre- 
quently with specific charges of being “the hirelings of 
the munition makers.” The writer of this letter has now 
on his desk a recent epistle from a prominent pacifist 
(a subscriber, I am very sure, to your paper) calling him 
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a “caveman and a crook” for having spoken in favor of 
universal military training. Such methods probably win 
few friends, and they certainly win bitter enemies. No 
man in this region during the last two years could ven- 
ture to become a public advocate of a better national 
defense without the certainty of having the integrity of 
his motives constantly besmirched. The leaders of the 
central peace societies are probably in nowise responsi- 
ble for these methods; but it is not so clear that they 
have resolutely discouraged proceedings which have long 
since convinced very many contemporaries that the aver- 
age seckers for the peacemakers’ heatitude leave to their 
foes no monopoly of strident invective. 

IIT. Since the outbreak of the great European war 
pacifists cannot but confess that they have consistently 
minimized its ugliest incidents, and that they have done 
their uttermost to deny that America should have any 
part therein save as the distant spectator of a “horrible 
example.” Few members of peace societies seem to have 
served on the American ambulance corps in France. [I 
have not personally observed the names of many pacifist 
agitators as serving in even the less perilous forms of 
war-time philanthropy. They have not, so far as I can 
learn, diverted the incomes of their great peace endow- 
ments to the relief of human suffering until peace could 
return, although they have never ceased, by pen and 
voice, to ery “peace, peace,” when there was no worthy 
peace till the rape of Belgian, the sinking of the Lusi- 
fania, and the murder of Edith Cavell had been well 
avenged, and when immediate peace would have meant 
the triumph of the red-handed aggressor. They un- 
doubtedly knew all these things and yet kept pleading 
for “neutral conferences,” and kept excusing and glid- 
ing over the deeds of wrong, and reiterating colorless 
statements which seemed to imply that Belgium and 
Prussia were about equally guilty. 

Furthermore, as the shadows for America deepened, 
while certain organizations, such as the American Peace 
Society, maintained an attitude which it would be unfair 
to call unpatriotic, less praise was earned by some of its 
contemporaries, and peace propaganda became one of 
the favorite perquisites of certain notorious, if not 
famous, public characters. In the Northwest to be a 
pacifist does not mean to take the ApvocaTEe oF PEACE 
merely. It very often means to be the approving reader 
of the personal organs of Messrs. Bryan and La Follette, 
with very likely a wide sanction granted to the opinions 
of Herr Viereck and his one-time Fatherland. Paci- 
fism, Bryanism, and pro-Germanism have become in re- 
cent months joined in a Hindu triad, which has won 
many enemies, as well as possible converts, in the upper 
Mississippi Valley. Jf the leaders of the old-line peace 
societies have not welcomed this alliance, they have done 
nothing to repudiate it, and they cannot readily dissolve 
this possibly unwelcome “bund” today. 

IV. The financial methods of the American Peace 
Society are, I am assured, legitimate, business-like, and 
honorable. There is not always the same confidence 
about handling of the great funds of some of its friendly 
rivals, and the matter is very possibly worthy of a thor- 
ough Congressional investigation, since here is a great 
quasi-political propaganda in a matter avowedly affect- 
ing the high policy of the nation. Very likely there is 
only the evil of a plethora of riches, yet certainly one 
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hears of very odd things. I have personally heard the 
traveling organizer of a peace society assert, “Our organ- 
ization has hard work just now to spend all its money,” 
and I know of individuals (of very modest zeal for the 
cause) who were requested, and almost entreated, to 
travel from the Northwest to peace conferences in East- 
ern cities, evidently to swell the list of attendant dele- 
gates, all their expenses for the long journey being paid, 
and, I am told, they being specifically urged to submit 
bills for all “personal extras.” These things were hap- 
pening at a time when the defense societies could hardly 
discharge their modest printers’ accounts, and when the 
enthusiastic delegates to their congresses in Washington 
were either paying their own way or staying at home. 
Such happenings did not merely render grotesque the 
reiterated charge that “the preparedness movement was 
subsidized by Wall Street,” but they have awakened such 
grave misgivings as to the sound methods of expenditure 
that the whole movement might wisely receive official 
investigation. 

V. Finally, and let not high-minded American peace 
promoters forget the fact, in the West at least the organ- 
ized peace movement nas not always remained in un- 
questionably American hands. It has shown itself pecu- 
liarly attractive to the sons of an alien power no longer 
friendly to the United States. If the directors of the 
peace movements in the East have not realized the facts 
and their implications, they have been almost inconceiv- 
ably blind. It is a fact that on the campus of a great 
university the visiting peace organizer. (above men- 
tioned) had a Teutonic name; the president of the so- 
ciety he organized had a Teutonic name; the most 
prominent speaker from the list of the society’s salaried 
staff was a German who had very lately left Germany, 
and whose avowed public message was about the futility 
of America’s preparing for defense, while a prominent 
professor of German antecedents and violently pro-Ger- 
man sympathies used all his influence, public and pri- 
vate, to oppose better defenses for the country. It is a 
fact that when the present writer made a statement 
(studiously avoiding direct international implications) 
in favor of a stronger navy, seven of the eight letters of 
dissent which he received came from Germanic sources. 
It is a fact that the most important speaker which a 
well-financed anti-militarist society sent on tour through 
the Western cities to oppose Mr. Wilson’s defense pro- 
gram was a native of Austro-Hungary. It is also a fact 
that the only Minnesota hold-over Congressman who 
voted recently against the armed neutrality bill was from 
the most Teutonic district in the State. It is also a fact 
that within the last week the “Neutrality League” (a 
young but strenuous brother of the older peace societies) 
held a largely attended meeting in a great Western city, 


-at which the chief speaker argued in justification of the 


sinking of the Lusilania, and sentiments were applauded 
which might be described as “seditious” the minute war 
began. ; 

These things are merely items collected from a single 
corner of the West and without any special means of in- 
vestigation. They are the kind of things which makes 
Americans, who think they are real Americans, resign 
from peace societies, no matter how decorous and honor- 
able, until the peace societies repudiate sympathy or 
brotherhood with members and with other peace organi- 
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zations that seem to be part of the whole reptilian sys- 
tem which betrayed itself in the Zimmermann note. 

When the terms “pacifist” and “member of a peace 
society” are used in the East, I imagine there is con- 
noted frequently a mild, philosophically inclined gentle- 
man, very anxious to benefit his fellow- -men, and possi- 
bly himself the scion of an honorable Philadelphia 
Quaker or Boston Unitarian family. When similar terms 
are used in the West, barring a certain number of per- 
sons who pass among their fellows as “wild-eyed cranks” 
or “dyed-in-the-wool Bryanites,” there is now very often 
meant a man whose American ancestry is short, his an- 
tipathies to England indescribable, and his loyalty to 
the Stars and Stripes, to say the least, the subject of 
grave solicitude among those in authority. 

If the Eastern leaders of the peace societies believe 
the above statement is unjust, they will not upset the 
same by denying that very many people hold it to repre- 
sent the facts. An extremely great number of Amer- 
icans out here are ready to indorse Mr. Roosevelt’s state- 
ment before the Union League Club of New York on 
March 20: “I want to point out a curious fact. For the 
last two years and a half we have seen the American 
pacifist meeching around. To try to curry favor with 
the German militarists, the American pacifist, the pro- 
fessional pacifist, has been the tool and the subordinate 
ally of the pro-German in this country.” 

The remedy for this situation, if there is a remedy, 
lies within the peace societies and not outside of them. 


BRIEF PEACE NOTES 


spa chronological order in which the nations involved 
in the European war entered into the war by decla- 
rations is given as follows: 


Austria against Serbia................. July 28, 1914 
Germany against Russia............. August 1, 1914 
Germany against France............. August 3,1914 
Great Britain against Germany....... August 4, 1914 
Austria against Russia............... August 6, 1914 
Montenegro against Austria.......... August 8, 1914 
Serbia against Germany.............. August 9, 1914 
France against Austria.............. August 10, 1914 
Great Britain against Austria........ August 12, 1914 
Montenegro against Germany......... August 12, 1914 
Japan against Germany.............. August 23, 1914 
Austria against Japan............... August 25, 1914 
Austria against Belgium............. August 28, 1914 
Russia against Turkey.............. October 30, 1914 
Great Britain against ‘Turkey....... November 5, 1914 
France against Turkey............ November 5, 1914 
Italy agaist May 24, 1915 
San Marino against Austria............. May 24, 1915 
Italy against Turkey................ August 22, 1915 
Great Britain against Bulgaria....... October 15, 1915 
Serbia against Bulgaria............. October 16, 1915 
France against Bulgaria............. October 15, 1915 
Italy against Bulgaria............... October 19, 1915 
Russia against Bulgaria............. October 19, 1915 
Germany against Portugal............ March 8, 1916 
Italy against Germany............... August 27, 1916 
Roumania against Austria............ August 27, 1916 
United States against Germany (state of 


Not all Leagues to Enforce Peace are identical, it 
appears. It is claimed in a London dispatch to this 
country that the “Bryce Scheme,” also termed a League 
for Enforcement of Peace, antedates the American va- 
riety and is more radical. It is said to go a step farther 
in its provision for a common enforcement of decisions 
of the International Court and in providing for col- 
lective action against any non-member nation which 
commits acts of aggression without having agreed to 
submit to the tribunal. A proviso of less importance 
gives larger representation in the International Council 
to Great Nations than that accorded the smaller coun- 
tries. Concerning this plan, Lord Bryce is quoted as 
saying: 

“The entrance of the United States into the war makes 
it desirable that the effort of the American League to 
Enforce Peace should be responded to by expressions of 
public opinion here. I therefore venture to lay before 
you a scheme almost identical with that of the Amer- 
ican League. It was prepared by a group of men here 
two years ago. The scheme is, of course, tentative, but 
taken with the American scheme it may help to draw 
public opinion to this important subject. Obviously no 
practical steps can be taken until after the war; but the 
idea is one which the public may well begin to consider. 
It has received the approval of the present and late 
premiers and foreign secretaries.” 


A strong drive for a concert of nations after the 
war, and opposing anything like the status quo ante, is 
in progress at Leland Stanford, Jr., University, under 
the leadership of Prof. Edward ‘Krehbiel. A statement 
by Professor Krehbiel reads in part: 

Under the current conception of righteousness as 
something national, maintained by force, the only means 
that the combined wisdom of men has tried for keeping 
the peace is the balance of power. “Preparedness is the 
best insurance against war.” “Peace results from an 
equilibrium of nations.” But, alas! while declaiming 
about the equilibrium 4s the safeguard of peace, each 
nation is in practice defeating its effective operation by 
seeking to be better armed than every other—is, in a 
word, seeking to tilt the balance in its favor. Thus the 
equilibrium is unstable; is no equilibrium at all. Every 
increase of strength by one power must be met by a coun- 
ter-increase of every other in order to maintain the bal- 
ance. Thus what promised to be a solution becomes a 
burden and a menace and eventually leads, as it has al- 
ways led, to’ war. 

The balance of power is therefore a fraud as a method 
of maintaining peace. It rests on competing force, and 
competing force knows of no method of solution except 
war. Not so with the concert of power. Denying at the 
outset that righteousness is national and competitive, it 
holds that righteousness is universal and cooperative. 
And if this righteousness is to be sustained force must 
cease to be national and competitive and become cooper- 
ative. ‘Then there will no longer be force versus force, 
with the evil brood of consequences, such as “might 
makes right” or the trampling on weak States, but in- 
stead a united force put behind the common ideal of 
justice. 

“What are we, who were once pacifists?” is the 
wail of Henry Seidel Canby, a professor of English in 
the Shettield School of Yale University and a descendant 
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of Quaker ancestry. Finding himself antagonized by 
the extremists on both sides—pacifanatics and jingoes— 
even though their desperate devices win something of 
admiration, he remarks, in a letter to The Nation: 


How infinitely more important is the status of Western 
civilization after the war, and all that may make it a sound 
one, than the satisfaction of the virile instinct to “do some- 
thing” immediately whenever national dignity is “offended.” 
And, for the other party, how infinitely more important that 
Europe should be free from a despotic German hegemony, 
that wronged races should have their rights, and interna- 
tional decency be vindicated than that here and now we 
should drop this evil weapon, war, and be passive to our 
own and others’ undoing! There is only one issue, 
und that is ultimate peace and the saving of Western civili- 
zation. 

If to believe in such principles and to think in terms of 
facts—the facts of the drift toward peace as well as the 
facts of existing warfare—makes me a pacifist, then a paci- 
fist in thought, if not in name, I intend to remain; for who 
is not a pacifist, in my sense, the old and right sense? What 
American in his cooler moments can fail to be such a paci- 
fist—except fighters for the sake of fighting, indifferents 
careless of national welfare, and the few among the many 
profiting by war who are influenced by the thought of 
gain? .. 

Invent a new term, then, for the myriads that call them- 
selves pacifists, or, if pacifism is to be a reproach, apply it 
with discrimination. We will not be confused with the sen- 
timentalists—the non-resistants, or half-resistants, who wish 
to sell goods to the Allies only and still keep clear of Euro- 
pean responsibility. We cannot align ourselves with the 
reckless barbarians who care not what happens tomorrow 
so long as they fight today. We are a party, patriotic I 
know, self-sacrificing I hope, clearer thinking than some; a 
party of protest against prejudice and short-sightedness, 
rant and hysteria. We are against anti-nationalism and the 
sluggishness of a people not too cowardly to fight, but too 
comfortable to think; we are against dangerous jingoism 
that serves its own passions rather than the State. 


Pleading that we live not only in a crisis of death, 
but in a crisis of birth as well, which we should hail 
with the cry, “Civilization is dead! Long live Civiliza- 
tion!” David Lubin, long noted for his foundation of 
the International Institute of Agriculture, issues a four- 
page leaflet, under date of January 2, 1917, declaring 
for the mobilization of agriculture in America. This 
presents his arguments for the reintroduction and pas- 
sage of Senate Bill 5793, of the 64th Congress. This 
measure provided for a National Chamber of Agricul- 
ture. It has received the favorable comment of the 
President and was indeed on its way to legislation, but 
too late to receive attention by that Congress. Mr. Lubin 
pleads that the motive powers actuating the force of the 
Republic be taken from the cities, who now monopolize 
it, and be distributed among the agricultural element as 
well. “The simpler, worthier ideals of this element,” he 
claims, “when politically alive, act as a driven wedge, 
riving asunder the egotistic political materialism of the 
capital and the labor of the cities.” For the “solemn 
service of reconstruction” after the war he recommen|s 
the “Landwirtschaftsrat” system, and says of it: 

It is largely the system here proposed that has rendered 
the agricultural industry the most effective political and 
economic institution in Germany. It is largely this effect- 
iveness which has proven to be the power behind the throne 
in the German Empire—a power which has rendered Ger- 
many almost invincible. This is the secret of the strength, 
the “long hair” of the modern Sampson. 

An organization in the United States on these lines would: 


First. Mobilize the agricultural industry, rendering it an 
efficient and an essential factor in strengthening the nation. 
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Second. It would weld the agricultural industry into a 
homogeneous solidarity, a solidarity free in its individual 
constituents, yet politically and economically effective as a 
whole. 

Third. It would be effective as a means of insuring the 
equitable distribution of farm products, thus proving of 
inestimable benefit to the consumers as well as to the pro- 
ducers. 

Fourth. It would, above all, be the means which would 
give the American farmer his “place in the sun” as a politi- 
cal entity, thus completing the essential elements in the 
political force of the nation. 

This, and this alone, will make possible “the clear head, 
the steady hand, and the noble heart” required if the Re- 
public is to perform her ,-art in the work of world recon- 
struction. 


Mobilization for farm work proceeds apace. In 
New York City the Food Problem Committee of the 
Merchant's Association has outlined a program which 
it presents to the Federal Government and State mili- 
tary authorities. This is, that (1) every man applying 
for enlistment in the Army or Navy be accepted, and 
those not at once physically fit be sent to farms to raise 
crops and get physically fit for service; (2) that school- 
boys be organized and sent to do farm work; (3) that 
the Boy Scouts be mobilized for farm work. In this 
connection the Long Island Railroad has lately issued 
25,000 posters bearing the following legend: 
April 21st, 1917. 
AGRICULTURAL MOBILIZATION DAY. 
The time has come to plant. 
The Spring is here. 
Let us all try to raise a BIG CROP this year. 
The world needs it. 
Plant potatoes, onions, cabbages, and all kinds of vegetables. 


Let every one have something in his cellar that he has raised. 
LEND A HAND. 


A more official proposal is that of Secretary hone. 
He calls attention to the fact that there are seven hun- 
dred thousand acres of land within our reclamation 
projects upon which, water may be placed this season. 
For this purpose he urges that a “War Maintenance 
Corps” be placed upon each project, with all possible 
supplies of gang plows, harrows, and seeders. He would 
have these corps organized like field-gun detachments, 
to proceed from field to field until all the land has been 
plowed and planted. 


Efforts to root out the objectionable features of 
the Espionage Bill were distinguished by a round-robin 
signed hy twenty well-known Americans and sent to the 
President the third week in April. The text of their 
arguments runs in part as follows: 


“Several bills are now before Congress, or may come before 
it. seeking to punish those who designedly use military infor- 
mation for the benefit of foreign governments. With this 
purpose we. of course, are entirely sympathetic; but the 
administration of such laws, purposely made comprehensive 
so as to include a wide range of possible offenders, may easily 
lend itself to the suppression of free speech, free assemblage, 
popular discussion and criticism. We believe that you would 
deem it essential, perhaps more at this time than at any 
other, that the truth should not be withheld or concealed 
from the American people, whose interests after all are the 
most vital consideration. 

“What we ask of you, Mr. President, whose utterances at 
this time must command the earnest attention of the country, 
is to make an impressive statement that will reach, not only 
the officials of the Federal Government scattered throughout 
the union, but the officials of the sevéral States and of the 
cities, towns, and villages of the country, reminding them of 
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the peculiar obligation devolving upon all Americans in this 
war to uphold in every way our constitutional rights and 
liberties. This will give assurance that in attempting to 
administer war-time laws, the spirit of democracy will not be 
broken. Such a statement sent throughout the country wou!d 
re-enforce your deglaration, that this is a war for democracy 
and liberty. We are sure that you will believe that only 
because this matter seems of paramount public importance 
that we venture to bring it to yon at this time for your at- 
tention.” 


Among the signers to the round robin were Herbert 
Croly, editor of The New Republic; Matthew Hale, the 
Progressive leader in Massachusetts; Judge Ben. Lind- 
say, of Denver; Charles J. Rhoades, of the Federal Re- 
serve Board of Philadelphia; Oswald Garrison Villard, 
president of the New York Evening Post ; Jane Addams; 
Lillian D. Wald: Amos R. E. Pinchot; Paul U. Kellogg, 
editor of Survey; Owen R. Lovejoy, secretary of the 
National Child Labor Committee; Mrs. Glendower 
Evans, of Boston: L. Hollingsworth Wood, and Rabbi 
Stephen S. Wise. 


AMONG THE PEACE ORGANIZATIONS 


AMERICAN PEACE Society 
Central West Department 


IRECTOR TOWNSEND has recently delivered addresses 
at the Julia Ward Howe School, Chicago: the Elm 
School, Highland Park, Tll.; Public School, Riverside, 
Tll.; the Central Y. M. C. A., Chicago; the Presbyterian 
Ministers’ Meeting, Chicago, and at the Cragin Congre- 
gational Church. Further speaking engagements have 
been canceled by request, owing to the declaration of war. 
Recently the Director met with a joint committee of the 
Church Federation of Chicago and the Woman’s Church 
Federation to discuss the question of military training 
in the public schools. He was instructed to take the 
matter up with the local Chicago Society, advocating an 
appropriate resolution on the subject. 

The Board of Education of Chicago has adopted the 
voluntary system of military training in the high schools 
of Chicago as promoted by Captain Steever, of the 
United States Army, and as backed by the War College. 
They appropriated $5,000 for equipment. The scheme 
has been adopted in a number of schools and is being 
pushed vigorously by the newspapers, but it is apparent 
that it has not met the popular response that its pro- 
moters expected or desired. There is now pending in 
the Illinois State legislature a bill for compulsory mili- 
tary training in the schools. A subcommittee is holding 
hearings in different parts of the State and will report 
its findings to the regular committee and for the guid- 
ance of the legislature. They held a hearing in Chicago 
March 12. While there was a goodly presentation against 
it, there was a greater number there to argue for it. 
Every opportunity is being taken to work against the 
adoption of compulsory military training in the public 
schools. There is a very generous response among the 


mothers, but the fathers seem to feel it would be a good 
thing. 

Considerable interest is daily shown by individuals in 
the continued work of the department; but all public 
meetings and demonstrations in connection with peace 
propaganda have given way to patriotic meetings. 


Di- 
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rector Townsend reports good evidence of feeling among 
those with whom he had discussed the matter privately 
that the program of the American Peace Society and 
the work for its organization will be greater at the close 
of this war than ever before in its history. The Director 
has been working upon a plan of organization for the 
State of Illinois, which he had hoped to make a model 
for all of the States in the Central West Department, 
with the idea of extending the organization plan of the 
Society. While this work is now in abeyance to some 
extent, it is hoped that the plans may be quietly com- 
pleted, ready for launching at the opportune moment. 


South Atlantic States Department 


Director Hall submits a brief report of the activities 
of his department of recent date as follows: The office 
at Atlanta of the South Atlantic States Department of 
the American Peace Society is the clearing-house for 
most of the peace work in the South. It receives and 
sends out peace literature from well-nigh every peace 
society in the land and is written to from every Southern 
State. Apart from this it carries on a distinct peace 
propaganda in several States. It has organized State 
peace societies in Georgia, North Carolina, and Florida. 
In each of these States the Director, Dr. J. J. Hall, goes 
lecturing, visiting churches, schools, and federations, 
keeping in touch with State legislation, and in many 
ways creating and fostering public opinion in favor of 
world peace. These public meetings are largely attended. 
It is a great work among the masses, from whom must 
yet come the demand for the cessation of war. 

At the Southeastern Fair, held in the city of Atlanta 
last October and visited by more than 150,000 persons, 
we erected an attractive peace booth and gave away 
20,000 pieces of peace literature. We are now planning 
to bring into the work persons who are leaders in thought 
and financial strength of the South; but this will take 
time and continued endeavor. During the European 
war, though quite busy in keeping up the work, we have 
felt that our brightest hope could only be realized after 
the close of the war, and the general program of the 
American Peace Society, if supported by a universal 
public opinion, gives more than a promise of the better 
day for all nations. Our great peace work South does 
not overlap that of other peace societies, because much 
of it is not attempted by other societies and is carried on 
with the strictest economy. The Director, having been 
in the ministry for several years in the South, is not only 
weil known, but has the heartiest support of ministers 
of all denominations, of educators, and of the people 
generally. 

Pacific Coast Department 


Director Root has recently addressed the following 
groups: Garfield School Parent-Teachers’ Association, 
Berkeley, Cal.; Mass Meeting, Elk Grove, Cal.; Friends’ 
Meeting, Oakland, Cal.; the Students’ Volunteer Band, 
San Francisco Theological Seminary (Presbyterian), 
San Anselmo, Cal.; American School Peace League Sec- 
tion of Northern California State Teachers’ Association, 
and the San Francisco Woman’s Peace Party Meeting. 

Special literature against military training in the 
high schools has been distributed at the State Teachers’ 
Association ; to over 300 Sunday-school superintendents, 
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scattered over several counties of the State; to all mem- 
hers of the State legislature; with 500 or more letters to 
Sunday-school superintendents, clergymen, educators, 
and professional men, urging them to oppose all bills 
now before the California legislature for compulsory 
military training in our schools, and asking them to 
work for the physical-training bills. Cooperation with 
Woman’s Peace Party and individual workers is lining 
up the educators in opposition to compulsory military 
training. For himself personally and also for several 
organizations which he represents, the Director sent let- 
ters and telegrams to our Congressman and United 
States Senator and to President Wilson against war and 
in opposition to compulsory military service for the 
United States. For special use in the work the Director 
has had printed 1,000 copies of the report of the Na- 
tional Education Association Committee on Military 
Training in the Schools and 500 copies of a second edi- 
tion of his own pamphlet, “Compulsory Military Train- 
ing in our Schools; Why Not?” 

At the request of the Extension Department of the 
University of California, the Director has just prepared 
a bibliography on “A League to Enforce Peace,” for the 
University Bulletin, which is sent to high schools 
throughout the State and is used by the debating leagues 
or groups organized by the Extension Department. 


Chicago Section 


At the meeting of the Executive Committee in Feb- 
ruary Senator and Madame La Fontaine were the guests 
of honor. The Senator presented to the committee the 
outline of his plan for bringing together the peace forces 
of the world. He also discussed at length the President’s 
attitude upon the question of world peace and its prob- 
able effect upon the other nations after the war. Dr. 
Harry E. Peabody and Mr. Calvin H. Hill were elected 
to fill two vacancies on the committee, the latter declin- 
ing owing to the pressure of other work. The committee 
voted to undertake to handle the State Peace Oratorical. 
Contest of the Intercollegiate Peace Association. This 
contest was duly held at the Abraham Lincoln Center, 
with Mr. Henry C. Morris, president of the Chicago 
Section, presiding. The contestants were: Mr. J. Ber- 
nard Murphy, of Illinois Wesleyan University; Mr. C. 
M. Diefenbach, of Northwestern (Naperville) Univer- 
sity; Mr. Raymond L. Billett, of Knox College; Mr. 
Robert Antosewski, of the University of Illinois, and 
Mr. Ralph W. Douglass, of Monmouth College. Mr. 
Raymond L. Billett, whose subject was “Peace—A By- 
Product,” was winner of the first prize of $50. The ad- 
dress on “Poland and Peace” brought the author, Mr. 
Robert Antosewski, the second prize of $25. Through 
the courtesy and kindness of a friend and member of the 
Chicago Section, the Section was enabled to present to 
the other three contestants special awards of $10 each. 
Messrs. Samuel P. Thrasher, J. T. Gilruth, and G. B. 
Stevenson acted as judges. 


MASSACHUSETTS PEACE SOCIETY 


The Society has recently published a number of large- 
sized posters for use in publicity work in support of 
President Wilson’s plan for a League of Nations “to 
guarantee peace and justice throughout the world.” The 
object is to help to keep constantly before the public the 
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necessity for the reorganization of international rela- 
tions after the war. 

The Worcester Evening Gazette is publishing each 
week a special article on some phase of the constructive 
peace program, furnished by the Massachusetts Peace 
Society. 

The Society’s stereopticon lecture was presented dur- 
ing April at meetings in Amherst, Attleboro, Boston. 
Lynn, Maynard, Springfield, and Swampscott. The 
Chicago Peace Society is planning to utilize this lecture 
in the Middle Western field. Recent speaking engage- 
ments by Secretary Haskins have included meetings at 
the First Congregational Church, Hyde Park ; the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, Hingham, and the St. Angarius 
Church, Dorchester, as well as the annual banquet of 
Webster Chapter, Phi Delta Phi, and a meeting under 
the auspices of the Brookline Federation of Men’s 
Church Clubs at the Brookline Public Library Hall. 


LAKE Mononk CONFERENCE 


Mr. and Mrs. Daniel Smiley announce with much re- 
gret the postponement of the Twenty-third Lake Mohonk 
Conference on International Arbitration from May 16, 

%, and 18 to later dates, of which the earliest possible 
notice will be sent. After consultation with many of 
the friends of the Conference, in which no class or pro- 
fession voted solidly for or against, it was discovered 
that a considerable majority favored postponement in 
war time, not in any anticipation of unfavorable com- 
ment being aroused now, but for the practical reason 
of the small likelihood of securing adequate attendance. 
It is hoped that the final date of the Conference may not 
be later than the corresponding dates of May, 1918. 


AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY OF JAPAN 


At the annual meeting of the Society, in Tokyo, Feb- 
ruary 12, the Rev. Clay MacCauley, of Boston, was 
elected president. Referring to the present situation 
and its implications for peaceworkers in Japan, the re- 
tiring president, the Rev. J. McD. Gardiner, stated that 
“though members of a peace society, we, as individuals, 
can do nothing less than give our whole-souled support 
to any measures our Government may feel compelled 
under the circumstances to take.” Dr. A. Oltmans, on 
hehalf of the Committee on American-Japanese Rela- 
tions, presented the following resolution concerning the 
work of Dr. 8S. L. Gulick in relation to Japan-American 
questions. Seconded by Bishop Harris, the resolution 
was unanimously adopted. It reads: 


The American Committee of Fifteen, appointed by the 
American Peace Society of Japan to cooperate with a sim- 
ilar committee of Japanese for the purpose of assisting, as 
far as possible, in maintaining and strengthening mutually 
just and beneficial relations between Japan and the United 
States of America, being assembled in regular meeting, adopt 
the following resolutions: 

1. That we hereby express our great pleasure and satis- 
faction with the work of the Rev. Sidney L. Gulick, D. D., 
as Secretary of the Commission of Peace and Arbitration, 
under the auspices of the Federated Council of the Churches 
of Christ in America. r 

2. That we pledge our warmest sympathy and cooperation, 
to the full extent of our ability, to Dr. Gulick in his great 
task, and express the strong hope that the objects for which 
- so indefatigably labors will be realized in the not distant 

uture. 

3. That a copy of these resolutions, signed by the chair- 
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man and secretary of this committee, be forwarded te Dr. 
Gulick, with the committee’s fraternal greetings. 

4. That a copy of these resolutions be handed to the Japa- 
nese Section of the Joint Committee on Japan-American 
Relations. 


Woman's Peace Party 


The national office issues a leaflet explaining what are 
termed vicious features of the bill (Senate 8148, 64th 
Congress) known as the Overman or Espionage Bill, and 
urging members to watch that these features be elimi- 
nated from any similar bill introduced before and passed 
by the 65th Congress. The statement declares that 
“some of its provisions are so drastic as to threaten the 
lives and liberties of innocent citizens of the United 
States and also establish a military censorship of the 
press, making it a penal offense to criticize the conduct 
of the military forces in time of war.” 


Massachusetts Branch 


The president of this Branch offers four prizes for 
essays on Constructive Peace, to be written by students 
of the women’s colleges of Massachusetts, under the fol- 
lowing conditions: (1) The essay must contain about 
3,000 words; (2) it must be a distinct contribution to 
the discussion of the commanding issue of our day-—the 
international peace movement; (3) must be signed by a 
fictitious name, and must be accompanied by a sealed 
envelope bearing that name and containing the author’s 
real name, address, and college; (4) must be handed in 
on or before May 15, 1917. Prizes will be awarded only 
if the essays reach a certain standard of excellence, and 
in the award the judges will consider form as well as 
treatment. The prizes are $100, $50, $25, and $25. 
Suggestions for topics may be obtained from Chairman 
Prize Essay Contest, 421 Boylston street, Boston, Mass. 


FEDERAL CoUNCIL OF CHURCHES OF CHRIST IN 
AMERICA 


A special meeting of the Federal Council has been 
called, to be held in Washington, D. C., Tuesday and 
Wednesday, May 8 and 9. The purposes of these ses- 
sions are for prayer and conference, to prepare a suitable 
message for the hour, to plan and provide for works of 
mercy, to plan and provide for the moral and religious 
welfare of the army and navy, and to formulate Chris- 
tian duties relative to conserving the economic, social, 
moral, and spiritual forces of the nation. 


PEOPLE’S PEACE INSTITUTE. 


This is a Los Angeles organization, terming itself a 
“cooperative educational society not for profit,” and an- 
nounces that it has “combined the best social, adminis- 
trative, and educational features of the club, the frater- 
nity, the lyceum, and the chautauqua, respectively.” It 
operates through local institutes or forums and is am- 
bitious to become a national organization, with widely 
distributed branches. Monthly meetings are held for the 
free discussion of topics bearing upon the human side of 
the peace movement. A novel feature is shown in a sen- 
tence from the constitution, which reads: “Each local 
institute shall have a Board of Mediation, to which the 
members may freely refer any point of dispute among 
them.” 
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HOW MAY WE HELP? 


Every one of our volunteer Assistant Editors of the 
ADVOCATE OF PEACE has read the “earnest counsel and appeal” 
of the President, issued on April 15. You have read it and 
wondered how it shall apply to you personally. You dis- 
covered that the call was issued not alone to soldiers and 
sailors and to those who may subsequently be enlisted in the 
Army and Navy, but also to shipbuilders, manufacturers, 
miners, railroad owners and operatives, stock raisers, farm- 
ers. laboring men, middlemen, small merchants, the “ulti- 
mate consumer,” housewives, clergymen, and even to such 
humble and inconspicuous people as editors. The President 
does not mention specifically assistant editors, but the mean- 
ing and implication is clear. We are certain that our assist- 
ant editors have already begun the work that the President 
has requested of them. 

“I beg that all editors and publishers everywhere will give 
as prominent publication and as wide circulation as possible 
to this appeal.” But the assistant editor’s duty is not done 
when he picks up this magazine and finds that upon page 144 
the President’s appeal appears in type. There are three 
duties implied, though not definitely stated by the President, 
which still confront him. These are that the President’s 
words shall be understood and remembered and wrought into 
practice. 

He must not rely alone upon the ADVOCATE OF PEACE to ac- 
complish this. It is not sufficient that the appeal for per- 
sonal and united service should be understood and remem- 
bered and acted upon once a month only. Understanding 
and remembrance and performance must be the daily con- 
tribution of every American citizen. To assure this the 
services of every one of our many assistant editors is abso- 
lutely and especially needful. 

Strict economy in every family, the foregoing of wasteful 
luxuries, provident expenditure of the family income, and 
every possible effort not only to conserve but also to increase 
the national food supply—these are some of the daily tasks in 
“the Great Service Army.” They are tasks for every indl- 
vidual, man, woman or child, whatever his professional or 
commercial duties are. They are tasks in which no one is too 
weak or too humble to aid. 

In addition to the personal and individual service that you 
may render, and in addition to the service that you will lend 
in your business or professional capacity, there is another 
service which you as an assistant editor may perform. Your 
society has pledged its support to the Government. This 
support, as you will see in the editorial on page 137, has 
already received the most favorable comment in many quar- 
ters. Other people are beginning to realize that “pacificism” 
means “patriotism,” and patriotism means pacificism, and that 
the fervent desire for international order necessarily implies 
the loyal support of national order while the spirit of inter- 
nationalism is growing. A great service to the peace ideu! 
will be the evidence that pacifism does not oppose or obstruct 
the will of the majority, but is determined to cooperate with 
the majority, and thus to guide it into a clearer realization 
of what that ideal really means. 

Thus, the service that the American Peace Society is able 
to contribute in the support of our Government today will aid 
in direct proportion to its influence both during the war and 
afterward. But if that assistance is to be efficient and force- 
ful, it must be the united effort of all the members of this 
Society, and must be further strengthened by an ever-increas- 
ing membership in the Society. You will lend your support 
ungrudgingly. You will act with all of us in every way that 
you can. But that is not enough. For this immediate work: 
that we have to do we need greater numbers and wider in- 
terest. The Society must count its members in tens and 
hundreds of thousands. 

Here you can help today, at once. No need to ask yourself 
further, “What can I do?” You can send us immediately the 
names of your friends and acquaintances who are not yet 
members of this Society, but whose desire to help in the 
service that a national organization may render to the 
Government is as keen as yours. Do this by means of the 
blank provided on the last page of this issue. Read that page 
carefully. 
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JOINING THE ISSUE 


Controversy over a fact, affirmed by one side and denied 
by another is known in law as an “issue.” Taking up the 
two sides respectively is called “joining the issue.” A great 
need of the peace movement in the argument with its op- 
ponents is first to “join the issue.” With this aim in view 
this department was started. It is hoped that many of our 
reacers will be stirred to add their wisdom to this process 
of “joining the issue.” Any intelligent contribution to the 
problem, if not too long, will be welcomed.—TiE Eprror. 


Bryn Mawr, Pa., March 29, 1917. 


Sir: One of the charges against the pacifists is that their 
contentions are only negative in character and have nothing 
about them which is constructive or offers opportunity for 
definite patriotic action. 

The following suggestion may seem impracticable to some, 
but at least it cannot be opposed on the grounds above men- 
tioned : 

Preparedness in its many ramifications, such as universal 
military training, a larger standing army, a larger navy, 
stronger coast defenses, more physical force of any kind that 
has practical use against an enemy—these have all been 
tried as a means of preventing war from the dawn of his- 
tory. Are not these, however, negative forces which can 
never produce the feelings of friendship between nations, 
which is the only permanent basis of peace? 

Why should this nation not try the exactly opposite course 
by doing a definite kindly act to all the nations at war on 
such a generous scale that the very idea of its size, object, 
and lofty aim would enthuse our nation more than any mili- 
tary measure or mere talk on peace could ever do. 

The sympathies of our people toward the nations of Eu- 
rope have been somewhat divided, although now they are 
almost universally opposed to the ruthless warfare recently 
inaugurated by the Imperial Government of Germany. On 
one phase of the war, however, I think all Americans could 
unite in deep sympathy, regardless of nationalities. This is 
sympathy for the little children of Europe. 

These little ones, without being in the least responsible 
for the horrors of this war, are suffering with hunger, pain. 
loneliness, and bewilderment, utterly ignorant of the cause 
of their sufferings. They bear malice toward none; they 
cannot understand why life for them has so completely 
changed or why they are in a world of such sorrow and 
suffering. 

These children, if they live, will be the men and women 
who will direct the course of Europe when our children of 
America have reached manhood and womanhood. What will 
be their attitude toward our children, enmity or deep-rooted 
friendship? Perhaps it is yet possible for us to decide this 
question; perhaps it is America’s mission to decide it in the 
right way—in a way that will make a deep impression on 
the world now and which will be remembered through many 
generations. 

Let America’s men, women, and children, rich and poor, 
unite in a munificent gift to the children of Europe—a gift 
worthy of our national greatness, not counted in millions, 
but in billions—the greatest gift ever made in human his- 
tory. Let Congress decide upon a just form of conscrip- 
tion—not of men, but of money—not to be used for ourselves, 
but for others. Those who give voluntarily should be ac- 
corded some special honor, even as is done to volunteers in 
the army, but all should take part in the gift; no one should 
be exempt. 

Kvery country now at war should receive a share of this 
gift in such proportion as a committee selected from neutral 
nations may decide is best. Remember, this is not a gift to 
the government of any country, but a gift to its children, 
given in the hope that we may, in part at least, lessen their 
sufferings and make life more joyous for them, as children’s 
lives should be; and then, perchance, when they have grown 
to manhood, they will think kindly of the great Republic 
across the seas which remembered them in their childhood 

and will strive to imitate its generosity and its high ideals! 
Henry H. Jr. 


GurILForD N. C., March 31, 1917. 


Sin: You have, in my judgment, taken the safe and 
wise position in the Apvocate—the April number. 


May 
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Your ground is unassailable. Your philosophy is abso- 
lutely sound, and you are keeping the American Peace 
Society out of a hole. To use a very common expres- 
sion, you are preparing to do a great work in the future 
in the way of reaching people that have reason and 
breadth of view. T am thankful for the April number. 
Yours with esteem, L. L. Hoss. 


Dayton, Oto, Mareh 31, 1917. 


_ Str: Would it be possible in our national legislation 
to distinguish between compulsory military ‘raining on 
the one hand and compulsory military service on the 
other ? 

Our danger in case of a defensive war is not that men 
will not volunteer to fight, but that they will be un- 
trained and unfitted to fight. There are two distinct 
types of objectors to compulsory military service. One 
is the pacifist who objects to war in toto. Men of the 
other type feel that among the most fundamental of 
American institutions are freedom of conscience and 
freedom of opinion. While ready and willing to fight 
if occasion requires, they feel that it is one of the basic: 
rights of an American to determine for himself whether 
the cause in which he is asked to fight is one to which 
he can with a clear conscience give military service. If 
this right is taken away, the fundamental significance 
of American institutions is seriously modified. 

Even under our democratic government, if recent 
statements of very prominent public men are to be be- 
lieved, it is possible for the American people to be grossly 
misrepresented by a President and by Congress. The 
necessity for voluntary support of his policies would give 
a militantly inclined executive a sense of responsibility 
that he might not feel if great military forces were un- 
qualifiedly his to command, regardless of the attitude of 
the people of the country. True, a law may provide for 
compulsory service only in case of a defensive war. But 
what possible method can be devised for insuring a cor- 
rect interpretation of that term ? 

Compulsory military training will furnish the neces- 
sary training and experience, and it can be divorced com- 
pletely from compulsory military service. Our men can 
be trained and yet be left free to volunteer when occa- 
sion arises. The drafting of men would still be a possi- 
bility, but that resource could not be used effectively 
against overwhelming public opinion. 

This separation would have the weakness that upon a 
call for volunteers being given, no officer would know 
just how many men would report for his command. 
Such a difficulty arises after every great battle. Major 
Harlee, of the United States Marine Corps, says: “The 
Persians had universal service; the Greeks did not. It is 
not the size of your host, but the quality of it which adds 
luster to an army. Unwilling men burden an army, eat 
its substance, tax the people to death, retard its action, 
aud give it panic.” Moreover, we must remember that 
immediate maximum military efficiency cannot always 
be had in America except at the sacrifice of those prin- 
ciples of national life which makes America different 
from Germany. 

If Congress provides for compulsory military train- 
ing, would it not be well to separate this provision abso- 
lutely from compulsory military service? These are two: 
separate problems and should be dealt with separately. 

Very truly yours, Arruur E. Morean. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


AND PAMPHLETS RECEIVED 


ALL BOOKS LISTED ON THIS PAGE MAY BE OBTAINED, POSTAGE PREPAID, UPON APPLICATION TO THE 
AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY, COLORADO BUILDING, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


The Possible Peace. By Roland Hugins. The Century Com- 
pany, New York. 1916. 189 pages and index. $1.25. 

One comes almost to believe that Mr. Hugins means “the 
impossible peace.” for his text is “We are living in a mili- 
taristic age.” and so strongly does he insist on stripping clear 
the fog of pacifist illusions that he leaves very little indeed 
to grace what he conceives to be the stern reality of a 
society of nations foredoomed to cast their future much in 
the lines of the past. Tis honesty in this regard is commend- 
able. but he seems too greatly to discount the internal effee: 
of the war upon the various nations. This is shown in his 
already disproved statement that revolution “is improbable” 
in Russia, a statement based on what seems, in the light of 
present information, rather a sketchy knowledge of true 
conditions in that country. His indictment of the true causes 
of war is drawn against secret diplomacy, predatory alli- 
ances, the militaristic (vicious) circle, and profits in aggres- 
sion. Optimism is not the prevailing note, although he be- 
lieves that “the mass of Americans works slowly towards 
sound conclusions.” Significant sentences for the pacifist 
are: “Only strife is born of strife. Peace can be prepared 
for only in times of peace. Aversion to war will not 
end war. To the dread of war must be added a sense of 
justice.” 


A League to Enforce Peace. [iy Robert Goldsmith. The 
Macmillan Company, New York. 305 pages with bibliog- 
raphy and index. 1917. $1.50. 

This book attempts seriously to do for the League to Ea- 
force Peace what Dr. James Brown Scott’s able work, “Peace 
through Justice.” does for the American Peace Society: to 
make clear the aims and methods of a large body of pacifist 
opinion in America. We would recommend it for carefui 
study for all our members. since a movement so widespread 
and of such sturdy, albeit mushroom, growth should be well 
understood by all who would differ or agree with its pur- 
poses or plans. If we may be permitted a word of kindly 
criticism, we would say that this book, like much that has 
been written of this League, and, too, in a measure, like the 
platform of the League itself. does not do full justice to the 
hopes of the great majority who have allied themselves under 
its banner. To our mind, it constitutes an evasion of a 
significant truth, which is, that, while it may be possible to 
win the world from the fixed idea of war as a first resort in 
international differences, it is certain that people cannot as 
yet be prevented from feeling that war is, after all, the /ast 
resort. Thus the emphasis of Mr. Goldsmith’s work, as of 
the League’s program, is distorted. It should, we conceive, 
be wholly upon the peaceful and efficient machinery that is 
to remove war in the world’s mind from a first resort to a 
last resort. That is the world’s need today: it was the 
world’s need in 1914, and even more so during the thirty or 
forty years preceding that date. Given such machinery, the 
question of whether war shall then he forever ended can 
only be determined by the skill with which that machinery 
can gradually be perfected, and by the constancy of the 
nations’ determination that war shall not be. 


Culture and War. By Simon Nelson Patten. W. B. Huebsch, 
New York. 62 p. 1916. 60 cents. 

Here is a small book that performs a service somewhat 
belated, perhaps, but still useful in this country. Mr. Patten 
endeavors to interpret briefly but intelligently German ideais 
in terms of the American viewpoint. That he is well fitted 
for this task is evident from his testimony in this book, His 
studies in Germany some forty years ago bred in him a 
thorough understanding of and complete sympathy with th? 
theory of the new Germanisin. “Now, however, I feel that 
its course is spent and that there is a beyond.” From the 
vantage point of this “beyond.” he writes of the German 
creed. of which the prime factors are Service, Order, and 


Deftness, and the greatest of these is Service. His elabora 
tion of this creed is interesting and instructive, and, withal. 
fairly presented. 


Think Peace. By 1he Cory. The Standard Publishing Co., 
Cincinnati. 45 p. 1917. 50 cents. 


This book takes up very little space and is not expensive. 
It tells how five war traders decided to think peace. It is 
not convincing and not very amusing. 


The Monroe Doctrine: an Interpretation. By tlhert Bushnell 
Hart. Little. Brown & Co.. Boston. 408 p.  Bibliog- 
raphy and index. 1916. $1.75. 


“I did not say that I know what the Monroe Doctrine 
means,” said the earnest American; “I only said that 1 
would die fighting for it on the slightest provocation.” If 
there has been any time when the Monroe Doctrine should 
be understood by every thinking American, it is now, when 
we are allying ourselves with European powers and when 
our President has declared for a Monroe Doctrine for the 
whole world. To know how far we are today departing from 
the Monroe Doctrine and to know how it is possible to extend 
the Monroe Doctrine to the affairs of the world at large, we 
must obviously have the fullest possible acquaintance with 
that document. This, Professor Hart’s book offers us. He 
has made an exhaustive research into the origin and de. 
velopment of the doctrine. He presents to us in detail the 
series of changes in American foreign relations by which the 
Monroe Doctrine grew into “Monrovoid Doctrines.” and 
thence into what he calls the American Doctrine. He in- 
terprets also its special application in regard to the various 
countries of Europe with whom we are now dealing, to the 
Panama and Nicaragua Canal controversies, and to the Far 
Kast. Whether we shall interpret the doctrine as champion- 
ing weakling nations or merely in the terms of the old 
slogan, “America for Americans,” is a decision we must soon 
make, and that decision must rest largely upon a knowledge 
of our actions in the past. Vrofessor Hart's book is both 
informative and interesting and we recommend it to every 
nmateur student of American foreign relations. 


PAMPHLETS RECEIVED. 


True Pan-Americanism: A Policy of Cooperation with the 
Other American Republics. By George H. Blakeslee 
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“IT PLEDGE MY SUPPORT 


to my Government in this war for freedom and democracy!’’ Whatever your hope for peace, 
this is your thought today. In this pledge the American Peace Society is with you, heart 
and soul. In these trying days this Society has also pledged its support to the Government. 


WILL OUR SUPPORT COUNT? 


This is for you to say. This, your Society, will be of service in this war for freedom and democracy in 
just the measure that you support it. Have you decided just how you will answer President Wilson’s call for 
patriotic service? Your individual labors will count, but your work as a member of a great national organi- 
zation will count even more. Each of ys must begin with what we have. One thing that vou have now is your 


membership in the American Peace Society. 


WORK THROUGH THE AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY! 


In his declaration for war, our President said: 


“T have exactly the same things in mind now that I had 


in mind when I addressed the Senate on the 22d of January last.” In other words, he was saying: “This 
nation declares for war for the following great principles enunciated in my address to the United States Senate: 


**It will be necessary to lay afresh and upon a new plan 
the foundations of peace among the nations. It is incon- 
ceivable that the people of the United States should play 
no part in that great enterprise. ; 


‘*That service is nothing less than this—to add their 
authority and their power to the authority and force of 
other nations to ne peace and justice throughout the 
world. 


‘*If the peace presently to be made is to endure it must 
be a peace made secure by the organized major force of 
mankind. 


‘*Only a tranquil Europe can be a stable Europe. There 
must be not only a balance of power, but a community of 
power, not enue rivalries, but an organized common 
peace. 

‘*Right must be based upon the common strength, not 
upon the individual strength, of the nations upon whose 
concert peace will depend. 


‘*Peace cannot be had without concession and sacri- 
. « 

‘*The statesmen of the world must plan for peace and 
nations must adjust and accommodate their policy to it as 
they have planned for war and made ready for pitiless 
contest and rivalry. .. 

‘*T am proposing government by the consent of the 
governed; that freedom of the seas which, in international 
conference after conference, representatives of the United 
States have urged with the eloquence of those who are the 
convinced disciples of liberty, and that moderation of 
armaments which makes of armies and navies a power for 
order merely, not an instrument of aggression or of selfish 
violence.’’ 

‘‘These are American principles, American policies. We 
can stand for no others. And they are also the principles 
and policies of forward-looking men and women every- 
where, of every modern nation, of every enlightened com- 
munity. They are the principles of mankind and must 
prevail.’’ 


TO THESE PRINCIPLES AND POLICIES THE AMERICAN PEOPLE AND THIS 
SOCIETY ARE ALIKE CONSECRATED 


In the proper interpretation of these principles and policies throughout our conduct of the war we now are 
waging, there is work for us to do, a patriotic service for which the demand today is beyond estimation. To 
understand this, read this number of your magazine, especially the page entitled “A Governed World.” 


MAKE “PACIFIST” MEAN “PATRIOT’’—‘PATRIOT”, “PACIFIST” 


Here is one act that you can perform today—a tender of your willingness to answer the call to service. 
Help to make the enlistment large for the service we must render. Enlist yourself! Enlist your friends! En- 
list every fighter for ultimate and enduring peace that you know! Our first effort must be to unite in a strong 
and efficient body of workers. For this more members and a wider organization are imperative. Fill out this 
blank now! Mail it today to the Secretary, AmertcaAN Peace Society, 613 CoLorapo Buripine, WAsH- 


inaton, D. C. 


I commend the action of the American Peace Society in its whole-hearted support of the United States 


Government in this war for freedom and democracy. 


I approve its stand for a “Governed World.” In token 


thereof, I wish to do my share to increase its membership and thus add to its strength and efficiency in service 
at the present time. I nominate the following as fellow-workers and loyal American citizens who, I believe, will 
be glad to join with me in the tasks that the Society is undertaking. 


NAME: 


ADDRESS: 


- 
| 
Member's » and address: 


